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Diego’s Wife. 

The headquarters of the banana trade in 
Nicaragua is Bluefields, and the following adven- | § 
ture,—robbed of its sickening details,—which 
occurred in the vicinity, shows that the banana 
planter has an exciting moment occasionally. 


Rowland W. Cater, who describes it in 
Chambers’s Journal, states on the authority of 
the American planter, Lesley, that experiences 
of this kind are rare. 


I was sitting with my friend Mr. Lesley, soon 
after dawn, awaiting early coffee, when Diego, 
the head mozo from the next plantation, came 
rushing up, his face livid and covered with 
sweat, his eyes starting from his head. 

“Senor, senor!” hecried. “Culebra!” 

Snakes were common enough in the neighbor- 
hood, .I knew, but fatalities seldom happened. 
It was clear, however, from the man’s agitation, 
that something dreadful had taken place. Mr. 
Lesley took down his gun, and we joined the 
terrified mozo, who at onee led the way to his 
hut. 

“T was asleep, sefiores,’’ he panted as we ran 
“with my wife and little ones. Suddenly i 
awoke. Something, a rustling, a whisper, aroused 
me. So dark it was in the hut J saw nothing— 
but | listened. Again | heard it. It was my 
wife, who lay on my bed of stretched hides near 
the window. 

‘**Mariquita!’ I cried. ‘Speak tome!’ There 
was no answer but a horrid hissing. Then I 
smelt.the creature’s breath, and I knew my poor 
Mariquita was in the coils of a constrictor. 

“Ll had no n,”’ he continued, “and my 
machete I had dropped in the forest, so I ran to 
you for aid. We shall be too late, [ fear; but 
there is vengeance, and my lost one shail be 
saved from that horrid grave.” 

“And the children?” cried Lesley. 

‘*T carried both from the hut." 

It is seareely necessary to say that we ran as 
fast as the uneven, narrow forest path and the 
morning mist would allow us. Emerging from 
the forest, we rushed across the clearing. With 
his gun at the ready, Lesley entered first. He 
had outstripped both Diego and me. I heard 
two shots, and Lesley met us at the door. 

“I’ve killed the brute,’’ he said; “‘blown his 
head off; but I’m afraid it is all over with the 
poor woman.”’ 

[It was not, however. Diego’s wife still 
breathed; but she was fearfully crushed, and 
never recovered. The python measured fifteen 
feet in length, and was as thick asa man’s thigh. 
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Pampas Detectives. 


In a book of essays recently published, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, writing of the “vanishing 
race” of the Gauchos of the Pampas, tells of one 
class of natives who seem endowed with natural 
detective powers. 


Che rastreador, or tracker, who looked for 
strayed animals, found thieves, and performed 
feats that ee would look on as impossible 
is, | suppose, also going or gone. Generally he 
wasa taciturn Arribejio from the upper provinces. 
He would arrive when horses had been stolen, 
dismount, seat himself by the fire, smoke a 
cigarette, get up, walk out, og at the ground 
and say, without apparently looking, ‘“‘Your 
horses were driven off about three this morning. 
Two men took them; they went to the south- 
ward, one of them riding a lame horse.’’ 

“*A lame horse?” 

“Yes: look at this sandy place; the horse did 
not put his off forefoot down firmly.’’ 

You wondered, thinking it was chance, but 
saddled your horse and followed your men, the 
rastreador every now and then pointing 
apparently to nothing, and saying, ‘“‘ They 

,changed horses here. Look where a saddle has 
been laid on the ground,” or something of the sort. 

Eventually he generally brought you to where 
the horses were, or the trail was lost in a town: 
for nothing but riding through a town ever 
threw the human bloodhound off the track. 

Even then he would sometimes take up the 
track on the outskirts and start off afresh. 
Indeed, he has been known to lead the search 
for stolen goods to the house of the chief 
magistrate of some little town, point at it and 
say, “‘Your things are there.” 

his poceegy be the day’s sport, as justice 
was, of course, blind and deaf in such cases—as 
in most others. 
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Good Rules. 
Marriage being the most important earthly 


concern of man or woman, and as young people | 


grow up to be men and women, the Companion 
copies the following very excellent “rules for 
marriage’ from the Somerville Journal. Young 
married people who observe them faithfully will 
have a good guarantee against serious disagree- 
ments. 


Let her meet him with a kiss—not a frown. 
Let the husband frequent his home—not the 
club. 
Let him assist her in beautifying the home. 
Let her not narrate Mrs. Next Door’s gossip. 
Let ber not worry him with petty troubles. 
Let him speak to his wife—not yell “Say!” at 
her. 
Let her make home pleasanter than the club. 
Let her sympathize with him in business cares. 
Let him be as courteous after marriage as 


ore. 

Let his night-key gather unto itself rust from 
disuse. 

Tet her dress as tastefully for him as for 
strangers. 

Let him confide in his wife; their interests are 


equal. 

_ Let her not fret because Mrs. Neighbor has a 
rich dress. 

Let her home mean love and rest—not strife 
and noise. 
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Teething, 
Fretful 
Babies 


y Are instantly 
Ss cheered and 
comforted by the 


| Baby Educator. 


It entertains them HOURS at a time. 
made from a sub- 
stance that is not e' to 
health and teaches baby the pernicious habit of 
putting articles other than f into its mouth. 
The Baby Educator is a hard, nutritious 
cracker, the shape of a ring. It serves the pur- 
poses of ateething ring and 1s at the same time 





nourishing and satisfying. i 
Order of Your Grbecer: if hecan't supply you send 

25e. for poser oy mail, 

post-paid. * True Ideas’ 

sent free. Every package D mn. 

bears the name af the 

* Bates’ Friend.” 

EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, Boston, Mass. 

















Every boy wants one. We 
will give a Ten-inch, Heavy 
Rubber, Canvas Lined, Foot 
Ball FREE with a five pound 
order for our Tea. All charges 
prepaid. 

Catalogue, &c., Free. 


FULLER TEA Co., 
HINSDALE, N. ff. 





FOOT BALL FREE! 





ment, Seven 
Hunting Case, Stem Winder 
and Setter. 


Mealine Soap 


AT 26 CENTS PER BOX 
of 8 cakes each, Sells on 
sight and pleases everybody. 





Send four cents im stamps 
for sample cake and 
Surther particulars. 


MEALINE CO.,NewHaven,Coaa. 
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This Heavy 14-k. Gold @ 
Plate, American Move- @ 


Two Sizes, Ladies’ & Gents’. & 
Given for selling $10 worth of 
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trial bottle 


See our exhibit at the Food Fair. 
. 






Convince Yourself 


of its marvellous action 
on E Ss, 
By eee ~; four cents in stamps 


MADE CO. 
285 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


SYVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
our welfare — INSIST on 


ving WELCOME Soap. 
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- HASTY LUNCH CHOCOLATE 


** MADE IN ONE MINUTE”’ 


Possesses all the merits and none of the defects of the haif- 
pound cakes of ‘‘ Premium Chocolate.”’ 
Hasty Lunch Chocolate in the form of paves, sweetened 


for immediate use, is healthier than any other 


like preparation, because of its freedom from fat. 
Lunch Chocolate is recommended as a beverage, 
ly for young children, invalids, and persons with 
impaired digestions. 
asty Lunch Chocolate has no equal for making chocolate 

and chocolate layer cakes. 
fingers all smeared with chocolate 
STY LUNCH.” 
more readily than flour. 

Pounds, 30 cents; half-pounds, 16 cents. 
supply you, send us the amount in stamps, and we will mail you a can 
as a sample, postage prepaid. 


J. H. BARKER & CO., 93 BEOFORD AVENUE, BROOKLYN-NEW YORK. 
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No grating or scraping 
is neces: when 
It mixes with water or milk much 


If your grocer will not 

















i Lavender Salis. 
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Railroad News Agts. and 
leading dealers. By mail, 
f not otherwise obtainable 





ook for this Familiar Sign 
when you visit the 
And notice the Delicious Fragrance Pervading the air about it 
With thousands of society ladies, busy housewives, girls in school and 
offices Portsmouth Lavender Salts has become a daily compan- 
ion. quickly relieving headache, faintness, dizziness and kindred 
discomforts and proving refreshing, invigorating, delightful. 
a business man also goes to it for help tostraighten out perplexing 
cares ; and it never fails. 


One Price Everywhere, 25 cents. 


Boston Food Fair, 


Many 


Call at our BOOTH AND TRY IT FREE. 
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| ( New Styles, New Scales 
|) and Designs in Upright 
| and Grand PIANOS. 








Call and Examine, 
or Send for Information 


it and Special Terms. 
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Pianos and Organs. 


The name of Mason & Hamlin is 
recognized the world over for the 
Highest Standard in MUSICAL 
and ARTISTIC MERIT. 


MASON & HAMLIN BUILDING, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ivorine! 


Washing Powder, 








the wonderful cleanser— the 
great labor-saver. Every 
member of the family enjoys 
the cake of White Glyc- 
erine Toilet Soap — that 
the housekeeper finds in 
every package of IvorINE. 





Fifty views of Washington sent for a dove 
from an I/vorine package and 12 cents in 
stamps, or 16 cents without the dove. ... 





The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 

















You Can Get Nothing Better 
Than the Best. 


Miss Parloa, of the American Cooking School, 
who 1s a recognized authority on the subject, says 


MMAGEE 
RANGES gest 


sonteer 





They combine highest quality with lowest cost, 
and are made From the Cook’s Standpoint. 
BOSTON HEATERS (warm air alone or in 
combination with hot water) are the perfection of 
furnace construction. We shall be glad to send you 
our circulars, Leading dealers keep the Magee. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


= 32, 34, 36, 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
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Fancy Package 
; No. 2,000,000. 











Chocolates «0 Bon Bons 


Name on all Shocolates 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
«SRS eA ee? Pe ee? eee Pe are ee er ” 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 
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Seppo) ccccade: 


The Captain’s Holiday. 


HEN Mr. Cosgriff drove around to the 
W front door for his wife, he found 
Captain Rood waiting for him there. 

The captain looked anxious and purposeful. 
He had a singular little knotty face, and a 
limp, caused by a rheumatic crook in one knee. 
But he had a wiry activity, and a fineness and 
a neatness and a self-respect which set him in 
sharp contrast with the other paupers, scattered 
along the porch in straggling groups, witless 
and stupid, or sunk in stagnant indifference. 

Captain Rood was as destitute and as friend- 
less as any of them, and he had lived at the 
county-house for four years; but he was not 
one of them. He rose up and lay down with 
a look that never changed—the look of a 
captive, unhappy, unquiet, cowed, and hoping 
against hope for release. 

He had his hat on, and an old plaid muffler 
that he wore only on extra occasions. ‘‘You’re 
going over to Oreutt to county fair, Mr. 
Cosgriff, aint you?” hesaid. “I'd enjoy going 
along with you. I thought mebbe you’d put 
the other seat in the buggy and let me.” 

The keeper of the town’s poor cast a look at 
him, and then turned his head away. “Don’t 
scarcely see how I can, cap’n,”’ he responded. 

“T won’t bother you any,” said the old man. 
“It’s fifty cents to get in, aint it? I’ve got 
enough money.’”’ 

“Guess I can’t stop, cap’n.” Mr. Cosgriff’s 
wife appeared, and he gathered up the lines. 

A pitiful expression quenched the eagerness 
in Captain Rood’s face. “I’ve been looking 
forward to it. I heard you was going, and [ 
took a notion I’d like to go along. I haven’t 
been anywhere since l’ve been here,” he 
implored. “I’ve been ’lotting on it.” 

“Wants to go to Oreutt with us! Get in!” 
Mr. Cosgriff growled to his wife. But she, a 
degree less hard, looked into the old man’s 
beseeching face and hesitated. 

“T’ll go and get the other seat,”’ said Captain 
Rood, quickly ; and the county-house keeper, 
after some gruff, protesting parley, let him go 
and bring it, limping and staggering under its 
weight. 

Captain Rood straightened his muffler and 
got his breath back, as they drove off. “I 
haven’t been anywhere, not once since I came 
here,” he repeated, with a timorous attempt at 
conversation. But the Cosgriffs seemed not to 
hear, and made noanswer. It wasa surprising 
and distasteful circumstance that one of the 
town’s poor should go to the fair with them. 

Captain Rood could not see their faces, but 
their backs looked resentful and chilling. He 
fell back on his own deep satisfaction, and he 
found it enough. 

This was to be his one happy day; a signal 
and a glorious occasion. He should come 
back to-night to the poorhouse; to the bare 
and ill-smelling rooms and the coarse fare and 
the sodden faces and the sad, long days; but 
to-day he would have one more taste of life. 
To-day he would hark back to happier years. 
He remembered with piercing keenness how 
he had once driven twenty-five miles to a fair 
with his wife and four children, all dead years 
ago; how they had set out eagerly at five 
o’clock in the morning, with a three-seated 
wagon and two great black horses, his own 
property. 

Captain Rood grasped his knees and leaned 
forward, a light of determined jubilation in his 
puckered face. He was bent on squeezing 
pleasure out of every minute. He begrudged 
every mile as they went; it was so much gone 


out of his gala day. But his heart beat higher 
as they neared Orcutt. He eyed the people in 
the streets. 


“It’s an awful treat to see folks,’ he thought, 
“that aint old nor crazy nor half-witted nor 
anything.” 

Mr. Cosgriff drove into the fair-grounds 
and hitched his team at a long line of posts, 
already almost full. To Captain Rood the 
grounds looked truly magnificent. 


Copyright, 1897, 





| streamed from the agricultural hall and the 
| eattle-sheds, and from the scattered booths, 
|and some of these were draped gorgeously 
with bunting. 

He talked to himself, following the Cosgriffs 
at a respectful distance. ‘“‘Stacks of folks here. 
Didn't use to be any such crowds to county 
fair. Didn’t have such a lot of curious shows 
in tents all round, either. My, it’s wonder- 
ful.” 

He marvelled that the Cosgriffs could travel 
across the grounds so fast. He would have 
halted at every step to gaze and admire, but 
they pushed along stolidly. He had to hurry 
and stumble on to keep them in view. 

“I’m missing ’most everything,’ he thought, 
in distress. ‘See that, now, that great picture 





“THEY SAT THERE IN 


| of a sea-serpent with green scales all over him 
and a man’s head on him! I wonder if there 
is any such creatur as that inside there, now? 
I’m beat!” 


lost in amaze; 
considerations. When he roused himself at 
last, the Cosgriffs were nowhere in his range 
of vision. 

He hastened on. They might have taken 
any one of several courses, and he made 
excursions in one direction and another, peer- 
ing everywhere. He could see no sign of them, 
and after a time he sank down exhausted on 
the steps of the agricultural hall. 


felt relieved. He sat there and rested, and 
looked around him with a welcome sense of 
freedom. 

The day was warm and damp. The sky 


yellow gloom was spreading. “Going to rain,” 
said Captain Rood. “’ Tis raining.” 

He took refuge in the building. The rain 
increased suddenly to a hard pour against 
which umbrellas were a poor defence, and 
| people swarmed into the hall. Captain Rood 
| was pushed along with the crowd that surged 
|round the room. Wet coats and umbrellas 
| rubbed him and elbows poked into him, and 
| he edged close to the bordering shelf whereon 
were arrayed the exhibits. 

Almost out of sight in a dim corner he saw 








Flags | a little girl standing alone, shrunk back and | 


by Perry Mason & Company. 





He stood and studied the flaring daub of a | 
picture and the bold announcement. He was | 
it carried him past other 


had clouded and darkened, and now a heavy | 


flattened against the wall. Captain Rood 
halted before her. 

**Where’s your ma ?’’ he asked. 
the matter, deary ?’’ 

The child looked up. Her little face was 
pale and her eyes wide with fright. “I’ve lost 
her !”’ she answered in a quaking note. 

“Massy on us!” said Captain Rood; and he 
took her hand and rubbed it. She had been 
holding back her terror rigidly, but now her 
breast heaved and she sobbed. 

The old man bristled with excited sympathy. 
He set the little girl on the shelf among some 

| deformed great squashes, and stood beside her. 
| “Now,” he said, “you aint going to ery a 
| mite, for there aint anything to cry about. 
We'll find your ma. Well, now, it’s funny, 


“Anything 


WARM CONTENTMENT.” 


aint it? I’ve got lost, too. 
lost, and I am!” 
He had had some little girls of his own once. 


Yes, sir, you’re 


He twinkled his eyes at her, and she stopped | 
erying and smiled back at him, for she was | 


very small. She wore a clean blue dress and 
heavy little shoes, and her hair was parted 
quaintly under her flowery white hat. 

“We'll sit right here and watch for your 
ma,” said Captain Rood. ‘“‘What kind of a 
bunnet did she have on? Pink or blue? 
Yellow feathers or green feathers?” 

The little girl laughed. She looked down at 
her dress. “This is my best hat I’ve got on,” 
she said, “‘but this aint my best dress. I’ve 


| got a white one. I’ve got some blue beads, 
He was frightened, appalled, and yet he| too.” 


“Massy on us!” Captain Rood ejaculated, 
“Now you don’t pretend to tell me! What’s 
your name, deary ?”’ 

“Luella.” She looked around, with a 
puckering lip, and began to cry again. 

“Land sakes!’”’ said Captain Rood, hastily. 


| “Little gells that’s got blue beads shouldn’t ery, 


when they’re going to find their mas ’most any 
minute. What's that feller making over there 
with a crowd around him? Le’s go and see.” 

He lifted her down, and hand in hand they 
screwed their way into the front rank of the 


gathering. ‘“‘See what ’tis?”’ said Captain 
Rood. “He twists up pieces of brass wire so 


as to make names, any name you’re a mind to 
say, with a pin to stick it on you. Wonderful, 
aint it?” 

The pins were fifteen cents. He felt in his 





pocket and deliberated gravely, but when they 
turned away the child had “Luella” in gilt 

letters pinned to her waist-front. It was a 
grand stroke. She kept her eyes rapturously 
glued to it, and forgot all else. 

“Now folks can tell who you are without 
asking,’ said the old man. ‘“*That’s curious, 
aint it, that machine they’re working yonder? 
It’s a bean-picker, and that’s just what ’tis. 
You put the beans in the top, pods and all, 
and he treads it with his feet, and the beans 
come tumbling down all shelled, and he picks 
out the black ones from the white ones, all 
slick as a pin.” 

The little girl pressed close to him, clinging 
to his hand. He might have talked of things 
yet more darkly uninteresting than a bean- 
picker, and she would have listened contentedly. 
The cheery sound of his voice comforted her. 

“Was it just your ma you was with, deary ?” 
he said. 

“Pa and ma and Franky.” 

“Mebbe they’re hunting round for you 
up-stairs ; we’ll trot up and see.”’ 

Up-stairs there were some remarkable paint- 
ings in home-made frames of shells and of 
putty. There were fancy-work pieces and 
loaves of cake and patchwork counterpanes 
and peach preserves. “Look at that quilt— 
pink posies sewed on all over it. Don’t s’pose 
you can sew any, can you now, Luella?” said 
Captain Rood. 

“T’ve got a little red chair,’ Luella responded, 
“and a spool of thread and a pin, and | sew 
seams.”’ 

“Landy goshen! Think of a little gell that 
can sew seams with a pin!” cried Captain 
Rood, and the little girl laughed out her 
pleasure; she pushed closer and closer to him. 

Finally the crowd began to thin. “It’s 
stopped raining, mebbe,’”’ said Captain Rood; 
and they went down to the lower door. The 
pour was over. ‘The sun’s trying to peek out 
again. We might step out a little ways, and 
mebbe we’ll sight your folks. I’ll h’ist you 
right over the puddles.” 

They wandered through the wet grass. 
People turned for another look and a smile at 
the strange couple—the little, limping old man 
and the primly clad child. Captain Rood and 
Luella did not notice it. He was putting 
forth his powers of entertainment with great 
success. 

“There’s a show where a man ties himself 
all up in a knot—see the picture? It’s ten 
cents to get in. You want to go in and see 
him, don’t you? Of course you do. I don’t 
know—I’ve spent pretty nigh all I’ve got; I 
didn’t have but a dollar to my name. I don’t 
know as there'll ever be any other time I’ll 
want to spend anything, though, not in my 
whole life again. We'll just go in,” said 
Captain Rood, recklessly. 

The sparse audience waited long for any sign 
ofa performance ; then two men with blackened 
faces and banjoes appeared, and gave a feeble 
song; a girl in a dirty red dress balanced 
herself uncertainly on a large ball, and swung 
Indian clubs; three little frightened dogs did a 

| few tricks, coerced by a switch held by one of 
the blackened men. It was a poor show, but 
Captain Rood and Luella stood lost in so full a 
delight that they forgot that no man had tied 
himself in a knot. They passed on in undimin- 
ished faith to where the human sea-serpent 
writhed in blues and greens. 

“IT wish we could see everything there is to 
see, deary,” said Captain Rood; “I do so. I 
wish I had two or three dollars right in my 
pocket this minute!” 

A boy was selling fruit and small eatables at 
a stand. It was past noon, and the little girl 
looked at the array hungrily. Captain Rood 
| bought a sandwich and an orange for her and 
}an apple for himself. It took his last cent. 

“We'll sit down and eat ‘em,’ he said, “and 
see the folks, and watch for your ma.”’ 

He found a board and made a bench of it. 

| He spread his plaid muffler carefully over 

Luella’s lap, and peeled her orange. The sun 
was out, and dazzled on wet boards and 
hanging rain-drops; the fair-grounds looked 
gay, and the sightseers flocked endlessly, and 
they sat there in warm contentment. They 
had the easy heedlessness of childhood and of 
growing age, and they forgot their anxieties. 
They forgot that they were lost. 

He watched her eating, and felt a protecting 
comfort—making the most of his meagre apple. 
It was long since he had come into friendly 

| touch with any human kind. He looked down 
| at the silent mite of a girl crowded trustfully 
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Close to him, and his starved old heart swelled | their little boy’s head. After a while they | 


within him. 

“I had two little gells once,’ he said. “She | 
looked something like you, one of them. She| 
had a pink-figured dress her ma used to dress | 
her up in; I know just the way she looked in | 
it. She used to climb on the fences and all 
around, and tear terrible great holes in her 
clothes.”” He laughed tremulously. 

Suddenly Luella stood up. ‘There!’ she 
shrilled; she clapped her hands and squealed 
with joy. 

A man and woman and a little boy were 
hurrying toward her. Captain Rood turned 
startled eyes upon them. They would take their 
little girl away from him, and he should never 
see her again. The Cosgriffs would find him, 
and he should go back with them to-night to the 
poorhouse. A sick feeling crept over him. 

‘Well, you little skeesicks!” cried Luella’s | 
father, and her mother said, “You tike!” But | 
her father caught her in his arms, with a great | 
laugh, and her mother pulled her from him and | 
cried a little, and kissed her excitedly. 

‘“*We didn’t know where she was!”’ she gasped. 
“She got separated from us somehow, and we 
couldn’t see her high nor low. We inquired all 
around, and one woman said she’d seen a little 
girl going off toward the cattle-sheds, and we 
went there. She wasn’t there, arfd it began to 
pour, and we had to wait there till it stopped —” 

“And we've been chasing from Dan to Beer- 
sheba ever since. You're a scalawag!’’ said 
Luella’s father. The little boy said nothing; he 
was not discomposed. 

They looked now at Captain Rood. ‘‘You’ve 
been giving her something to eat, haven’t you,” 
said her mother, “and looking after her? We 
thank you for it.” : 

‘‘We’re real grateful to you,’ said her father. 
He was a stalwart young man, with a pleasant 
face, and strong. He scanned Captain Rood in 
all kindliness. ‘“‘I’d like to know who ’tis that’s 
been taking care of my little girl,’ said he. 

**Rood’s my name,”’ said the captain. 

Luella’s father looked again. “Did you use to 
live up to Rockland Centre? You aint Milo 
Rood, are you ?”’ he questioned. 

“That’s who I am,” said the captain, and his 
face lighted. 

“You're Milo Rood!’ The old man wondered 
what was coming. Luella’s father sat down 
beside him; he took his hat off and thrust back 
his hair. ‘Well, sir,’ he said, ‘“‘my name is 
Onderdonk, George Onderdonk; and if I’ve 
heard my father speak of Milo Rood once,— 
Captain Rood,—I’ve heard him a hundred times. 
You haven’t forgotten him, have you?” 

Captain Rood raised a hand and let it fall. 
“Chauncey Onderdonk! No, I haven’t; nor 
sha’n’t ever. We was the best kind of friends, 
your father and me; always cronies, long as we 
knew each other. Le’s shake hands, if you’re 
his boy.” 

“You knew he was dead, didn’t you?” asked 
the young man. r 

‘I heard he was—yes, yes. It ought to have 
been me. l’m always thinking back to the 
things that happened when he lived there close 
tome. Real funny, some of them. ‘There was 
an election once, when he and I was put up for 
town clerk against each other — ” 

“I've heard him tell it; that and lots of 
things.”’ 

“He had two or three children when he 
moved away. I guess you had aprons on last 
time I saw you. I shouldn’t ever have known 
you,”’ said Captain Rood, humorously. 

But the young man faced round. ‘You lent 
my father some money once,’’ he said, “and he 
never paid it back. 1 knew all about that 
business, Captain Rood.” 

Captain Rood dropped his eyes. “He had 
kind of a hard pull to get along, some of the 
time, your father did, and I was glad to be a 
little help to him. ’*Twa’n’t anything.” 

“Four or five hundred dollars, wasn’t it?” 

“Along about that. I didn’t ever let it worry 
me. He'd have paid it up if he could.” 

“A debt’s a debt. He died poor; I guess he 
didn’t ever see the time it would have been easy 
for him to pay it, but he ought to have done it, 
somehow. Yes, sir! I knew about it,” said 
Luella’s father, earnestly, with a flush in his 
honest face, ‘“‘and I’ve felt it. I don’t have 
much ready money; I’m a farmer over to 
Marbury. If I’d ever had that. much I could 
spare, I’d have looked you up and made it 
square, somehow. Are you living in Rockland 
Centre yet ?” 

“Just t’other side,” said Captain Rood, 
falteringly. 

“Living with a married son or daughter, are 
you?” 

“No, my children didn’t grow up. 
the poorhouse.”’ 

Chauncey Onderdonk’s son fiushed deeper. 


| 


I live to 


He gazed at him; he looked at his wife. Quick 
tears had sprung to her eyes. 

The young man rose abruptly. He had to 
clear his throat before he spoke. “If we're 


going to see anything, we’d better be about it. 
We've lost most of the time so far hunting for 
Luella. You'll come along with us, won’t you, 
Captain Rood ?” he said. 

Luella walked with Captain Rood, and 
clutched his thumb. Her father and mother 
followed them. ‘They did not look much at the 
sights; they talked together continually over 





| astonishment. 
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stopped at one of the wagons in the long row. 


“We've got some luncheon,” said Luella’s| one brown hand while her eyes still continued | 


mother, “and we want you to eat with us, 
Captain Rood.” 
“T thank you kindly,” he said. 


difficult to find an answer, but the girl did not 
| seem to expect one; she propped her chin on 


their investigations. 
“T guess likely they have forgotten you,” she 
said presently. ‘“‘You see there isn’t ever 
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| amazing hard, but if she don’t, she’ll make 
| trouble. 

“T can’t say I admire that in Jess,” he added, 
trying to hide his pride in her under a calmly 
judicial manner. “But I dunno’s the child’s 


rightly to blame. You see, ma, she jest spoils 


A quiver of something like physical shrinking | anything going on round here, so when there is | her; ’taint strange, neither, when Jess’s mother 


struck through him. A little farther down the 


| anything, folks forget it. And Ben Mason, he’s 


was our only daughter; women will act so, ye 


line the keeper of the county-house was putting | specially that way. He’ll wake up and recollect | know.” 


his emptied lunch-basket into his buggy. He saw 
Captain Rood, and he came toward him. 

“Well, here you are, cap’n,’’ he said, sharply. 
“It’s your business to keep us in sight, aint it? 
Think we're going to keep track of you? If you 


| aint around when we get ready to go home, we'll | 


go without you.” 

George Onderdonk eyed him dryly. ‘‘You’ll 
go without him, I guess. He’s going back with 
us. We live over to Marbury, and we're 
thinking we'll take Captain 
Rood over home with us fora 
little visit.” 

Mr. Cosgriff stiffened with 
“Do you mean 
What you doing it for? I 
it,” he 
in my 


it? 
don’t know about 
demurred. ‘‘He’s 
charge — ” 

“We'll take good care of 
him,” said L.uella’s mother. 

“He’s an old friend of our 
family,’’ her husband explained, 
briefly. “I’d have taken him 
before - fast enough if I'd 
known he was in the poor- 
house.”’ 

Captain Rood stood and 
stared at them. He turned his 
head slowly from Mr. Cosgriff 
to Luella’s father. 

“Tt’s all right, I guess,’”’ said 
Mr. Cosgriff; and he said 
good-by to Captain Rood with 
some genuine pleasure at his 
good fortune. ‘Good luck to 
you!” he said. 

“You needn’t say one single 
word,” said George Onderdonk, 
when the old man opened his 
trembling mouth. “It’s just as 
I told him, captain—if I'd 
known about it, you’d never 
have gone to the poorhouse.” 

They drove home in the 
sunny, warm afternoon. The 
wagon was overfull now, and 
Captain Rood held Luella on 
his lap. There was a steady 
stream of vehicles homeward 
bound, filled with people in 
jocose, holiday spirits; talk 
and laughter trailed along the 
road. The fragrance of the © 
rain was in the air, and the 
world looked clean and new. 

“I told that fellow we were taking you home 
for a visit,’’ said Chauneey Onderdonk’s son. 
“You needn’t worry—it’ll be a good long visit. 
It’ll last as Jong as you do, captain, if you say 
so; that’s about the size of it.’”’ 

“You don’t mean that!” Captain Rood 
quavered. A boundless joy benumbed him. 
He struggled to realize it. He had thought to 
have one day of forgetful pleasure, one last, short 
day—but his happy holiday was only just 
begun. Emma A. OPPER. 
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The Rebel of Green’s Crossroads. 


_ REEN’S Crossroads!” shouted the 
brakeman, and a girl who was sitting 
expression. 


near the door rose with a bewildered 
disappeared around the bend, and she was 





A few moments later the train 


standing alone on a little wooden platform | 


beneath a tiny wooden shed. 

She looked around curiously. There was not 
a house in sight—only a rough road and vacant 
fields, across which swept a sunny tide of 
goldenrod. A strange feeling came over her, as 
if the people and stir of the world had ended and 
she was left alone in the stillness and brightness. 

She walked up and down the tiny platform 
for a while, then stood gazing away across the 
fields. A nice way to greet a new teacher! 
Was no one ever coming? Could it be that they 
had not received her letter ? 

As she turned again toward the shed she 
started with surprise, for she was no longer 
alone. A girl was sitting composedly on the 
other end of the platform, her feet dangling 
down into the goldenrod—a slender slip of a girl 
this was, with a thin, brown face and great, 
serious black eyes. She looked the stranger 
over with a calmly calculating air for a moment, 
and then spoke with what seemed startling 
abruptness in the warm drowsiness of the 
afternoon. 

“‘What you ’fraid of ?” 

The new teacher laughed and colored a little. 
“T didn’t know that I was afraid,” she answered, 
as she set down her bag and walked toward the 
girl. ‘“‘What made you think that I was?” 

“Well, you were,” answered the girl, calmly 
ignoring the question. ‘You were afraid that 
they wouldn’t come for you.” 

This was so exactly the truth that it was 


| it.’*bout to-morrow morning, maybe.” 

A shadow of anxiety crossed the teacher’s 
| face. “If that’s the way it is, I think I’d better 
walk there,” she said. “Don’t you know the 
way to Mr. Mason’s?”’ 

“IT guess maybe I could find it,” answered the 
girl. 

“Then won’t you guide me? I am a good 
| walker, and I think I should enjoy it.” 
| A gleam of fun Hashed for a second in the 





“WHAT YOU ’FRAID OF?” SAID JESs. 


girl’s sombre eyes. She started up and plunged 
into the sea of goldenrod. “Come on,” she 
called back over her shoulder. 

The teacher felt that she was being put to the 
test. Without a word she picked up her bag 
| and followed. But the bag was heavy and she 
| was unused to walking over rough fields, and 
her face soon grew pink and moist with the 
| effort. The girl glanced around carelessly once 
| or twice, then darted back and seized the bag. 
| “Let me have that,” she said. 
creeping along. I hate creeping!’”’. The next 
| moment she dropped the bag and seated herself 
|upon it. “They’re coming,” she announced, 
| carelessly. “I hear the horse kicking stones 
| down the hill. You can tell Ben Mason’s horses 
| anywhere; they always pick up all the stones in 
the road!’ 

A white-nosed sorrel appeared, stepping 
leisurely along over the ruts, driven by a kindly- 
faced old man. As he saw the waiting figures 
he looked much concerned, and tried by various 
| ineffectual twitchings of the reins to hurry his 
independent steed. 

“Sho’ now, Miss Armstrong,” he said, 
clambering down, ‘‘this is a nice welcome, aint 
it? Ma, she told me to hurry, but I made 
certain I had time enough. Somehow it allus 
takes longer to go to the station than you expect.” 

The teacher glanced back at the “station” 
and smiled; now that she was cared for, she 
was amused at herself for being worried. The 
girl, looking up at her, smiled too—a quick flash 
that was gone before one realized its beauty. 
The farmer gathered up the reins. 

“Goin’ to ride, Jess?” he asked. 

But the girl shook her head and, darting across 
the road, disappeared in the bushes. 

The farmer chirruped to his horse, and then 

turned to the teacher. “I’m glad ye met Jess 
first,” he said. ‘She never let on she was goin’ 
to meet you—she jest acted indifferent. That’s 
Jess all over; you can allus count on her doin’ 
| the other thing.” 
The teacher looked at him in bewilderment. 
| “Is Jess your child?” she asked. ° “Why, she 
didn’t seem certain that she knew where you 
lived !”” 

The farmer chuckled to himself. ‘“That’s 
Jess,” he repeated. “We've had her most 
twelve years now—ever sence her mother died— 
and we don’t know what to expect from her any 
more than we did at first. She’s as bright asa 
button, Jess is, and if she loves any one, she loves 








“We're just | 


| “I ean understand,” said the teacher, gently. 
The old man drove on in silence for a few 
minutes. They were passing through scrub- 


pines, and the air was full of their warm, sweet 


{ breath. There were breaks now and then, 


| where a few chinkapin-bushes straggled through, 
and the horse stopped and helped herself wher- 
ever she chose; the teacher thought that she 
could guess why she had had to wait. 

| “Would you believe it?” said the old man, 
looking up again. “Jess can 
make more trouble than all 
the other scholars together. 
Teachers has said so; they 
didn’t mind the boys as much 
as Jess.” 

“If that is so,”” answered the 
new teacher, “I ought to have 
an easy time. I think Jess 
and | shall like each other.” 

The old man looked admir- 
ingly at the bright face beside 
him. ‘Well, I guess you could 
do it if any one could,” he said, 
sincerely. ‘‘Jess likes you—I 
could see it with half an eye. 
She can’t abide homely people, 

Jess can’t.” 

Miss Armstrong smiled a 
little, but she did not answer ; 
she was thinking of her new 
home and her work, and most 
of all of the strange child who 
would be her best pupii or 
her worst — whatever else she 
failed to do, she must make 
Jess her friend. 

She tried to talk with Jess 

‘that evening, but the girl 
avoided her; she was even the 
last one at school the next 
morning, strolling lazily in just 
as Miss Armstrong was about 
to ring the bell. ‘The teacher 
was disappointed. How could 
she guess that from the 
branches of an oak beside the 
schoolhouse the child had 
watched everything, from the 
time of the first arrival. 

It was a small school of per- 
haps twenty pupils. Several 
were older than Jess, but 
the only one who rivalled her 
was Alice Adams, a shy, quiet 
little girl, with a face as pink 

| and swéet as an apple-blossom. Alice did not 
look like a student, but she was rarely seen 
without a book. She studied because she loved 

to study; Jess studied because she could not 
bear to have any one stand above her. 

For a few days things went quietly; then 
came a morning when some spirit of idleness 
seemed to have taken possession of the pupils, 
and no one could recite except Alice. At the 
close of school, the teacher dismissed Alice 
and the little children, but kept in the older 
ones. 

Jess’s thin face flushed, and she swung her 
feet sullenly. “I don’t think the lessons are 
interesting,”” she said, doggedly. “I’m tired of 
studying. I think I’ll leave school.’ 

“Very well,”” answered the teacher, quietly. 

Jess gave her a look of surprise; then, without 
a word, she opened her desk and deliberately 
piled up her books. The pupils glanced 
excitedly at each other, but the teacher apparently 
did not notice; she turned to the board and 
began explaining an example. And Jess, with a 
pain she would not confess beating in her 
rebellious little heart, walked proudly out into 
the bright September sunshine. 

For once she had gone too far, and found 
retreat necessary. The next morning she was 
in her usual seat. 

“T thought you had left school, Jess,” said 
Miss Armstrong, gently. 
| “T did. Grandpa sent me back,” answered 
| the child, fiercely. 

And the teacher who loved her said simply, 
“Tam glad. I should have missed you.” 

But though Jess had come back, she would 
not study. Every day the cloud grew more 
sullen on her dark little face. She seemed like 
one possessed by an evil spirit; unhappy 
herself, she could not endure the sight of 
happiness in others, and her devices for tor- 
menting the other pupils— especially Alice 
Adams—were innumerable. 

Alice’s serious little face began to wear a 
worried expression, but it was not for herself 
that she cared so much as for the teacher whom 
she adored. 

One day Jess had been worse than usual, and 
Miss Armstrong was almost discouraged. She 
dismissed the school and then, dropping wearily 
into her seat, leaned her aching head upon her 
{hand and thought. In the stillness she did not 
| hear any one enter—it was rather the feeling of 


| some one’s presence that made her turn. Alice 
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was standing patiently beside her, her blue eyes 
full of loving sympathy. 

“J-I’m so sorry, Miss Annie,” she said, 
shyly. 

The teacher bent down and kissed the child- 
comforter. ‘It will be all right,” she answered, 


brightly. 


Alice slipped her hand happily in her teacher’s 
and walked with her down the long, sunny hill, 
neither teacher nor pupil guessing that a pair of 
black eyes had watched them, or that a little, 
dark figure was sobbing as if her heart would 
break in a corner of the empty school-room. 

The next morning when Alice opened her 
desk a frog jumped out in her face. The child 
started, then with a frightened glance at her 
teacher, sank back in her seat without a word. 
But the teacher had seen; she drove out the 
frog, and then turned to the school, her face 
sterner than the pupils had ever seen it. In 
the perfect silence her words echoed in the room 
almost as if it had been empty. 

“Does any one know how that frog got into 
Alice Adams’s desk ?”’ 

Instantly Jess Graham stood, an angry, 
defiant little figure. “I know. I put it there. 
I put it there because Alice is too good to live— 
that’s why!” 

The silence grew deeper, and across it the 
pupil and teacher looked at each other; and 
both knew that the test had come. The teacher 
turned slowly to her desk and took out a ruler. 
She had never struck any one in her life; it 
seemed to her that she could not strike Jess. 
Then she had a sudden memory, and turned 
resolutely toward the waiting school. 

“Come here, Jess,”’ she said. 

The girl stepped forward, her small head lifted 
proudly and her black eyes looking steadily at 
her teacher. 

“Jess,” she said, sadly, “I never was so 
disappointed in any one in my life. I can’t talk 
about it! But you understand that I cannot let 
such a thing go unpunished.” 

Alice sprang up with a little cry, but Jess, 
unheeding, held out a thin brown hand; it was 
as steady as if the muscles were of iron. The 
teacher laid the ruler gently in it and held out. 
her own hand, palm upward. 

“This is your punishment, Jess. Strike three 
times—hard !” 

For a moment the child wavered ; then, seeing 
the teacher begin to withdraw her hand, she 
grasped the ruler, firmly. ‘I’m ready,” she 
said. 

The teacher instantly extended her hand again ; 


“Don’t you want to walk home with 
me, Alice?” 





the child bit her lips and her breath came hard ; 
she leaned forward and lifted the ruler and | 
brought it heavily down on the teacher’s| 
hand. 

There was an indignant ery all over the room, | 
and the pupils started up excitedly; but Jess, 
flinging the ruler into the darkest corner, dashed 
out the door and down the sunny hill. 

Miss Armstrong hardly expected to see her at | 
supper that night, but she was there, though | 
pale and quiet, and her big eyes watched the | 
teacher with a strange pleading. There was | 
something pitiful in the struggle of this proud | 
little soul with itself; all the teacher’s warm 
heart went out to her. After supper she called 
her softly. 

“I’m going down to the woods for a little | 
while, Jess; don’t you want to come, too?” | 

The girl hesitated a moment; then without a | 
word she turned and went with her. There was 
no path in the woods, and Jess walked ahead, 
leading the way. For some time the teacher 
could only follow, but at last they came to a 
more open place. 

Already the sunlight was disappearing, and 
dusky shadows beginning to creep among the 
greens; it was time for them to go back. The 
teacher laid her hand lovingly on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“What made you do it, dear?” she said. 

The girl looked at the hand with the red mark 
across it, and with a sudden sob, broke away 
and dashed among the shadows. For a few 
minutes the teacher waited; then she began to 
call, but only the whispering trees and an 
occasional sleepy bird-note broke the silence 
about her. 

“Jess!” she called again, “Jess!” And the 
shadows crept closer and the whispers grew 
louder, yet no Jess answered her. 

Weary of waiting, and a little frightened, she 
started for home; but it had grown too dark ; 
even by daylight she did not know the woods 
well. Weary, and afraid that she might go far 
astray, she dropped down in a little heap at the 
foot of one of the trees; she was so tired; and 
how long would it be before they missed her ? 

It was only a little after eight when Jess, 
white and ‘panting, dashed into the house. Her 
grandfather was nodding in his chair; she flew 
at him and began shaking him. 

“Gran’pa! gran’pa! hurry! 
in the woods!’ 

“Eh? What?” said the old man, drowsily. 

Jess wrung her hands helplessly. “‘She’s 
lost, gran’pa, teacher’s lost! 1 went in the 
woods with her and then lost her. Oh, do hurry 
and get your lantern! I'll call Job and the 
Greens—only hurry !” 

Almost before he was ready she was back with 
the hired man and the next neighbors. They 
atranged signals as they tramped down through 


Teacher’s lost 
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the meadows. ‘They did not talk much. There 
was no real danger in the woods, but every man 
of them was touched at the thought of the city 
girl, all unused to country sounds, wandering 
alone in the darkness. 

At the edge of the woods they separated, 


wanted to die. I knew you never could love me 
again. But when you were lost last night, that 
was the worst of all. I was so afraid you might 


be dead—and would never know how sorry I | 


|was. And —” 


and their lanterns went glimmering among the | 


trees. 
Jess, commanded to wait outside, flung herself 
down and buried her face in the moss. 

Would Miss Annie be dead, she wondered? 
How long did it take people to die? What a 
terrible, terrible day it had been! Would God 
ever forgive anybody who was so wicked as 
Jess Graham ? 

For an hour that seemed a year, she lay there; 
then suddenly she sat up and listened. From 
the distance came a faint whistle—they had 
found her, found her! She leaned forward, 
straining her eyes in the darkness; presently the 
light flashed through the leaves, and she saw the 
Green boys, with the teacher between them. 
Jess ran to her grandfather, who was behind. 
He patted her head lovingly. 

“Poor little girl,” he said; “was ye so 
anxious? Why, Jess, child, what’s come over 
ye? I never knowed ye to be scairt of the 
woods before!’ 

Jess clung to him passionately, but said no 
word; only when her grandmother hurried Miss 
Annie off and refused to let Jess see her, the 
child sobbed herself to sleep. 

Early the next morning she was at the teacher’s 
door ; her grandmother came out softly. “After 
breakfast you run up to the schoolhouse and tell 
the others,”’ she said. ‘The poor dear is clean 
tuckered out. She’s got to rest to-day. I’m 
going to make her some beef tea; that’ll bring 
her round all right.” 

“Are you sure, gran’ma?” 
pitifully. 

Her grandmother looked at her wonderingly. 
“Why, of course, child. There aint a mite of 
worry. A good rest is all she wants.” 

Jess picked up her hat. ‘“‘All right,”’ she said, 
indifferently. ‘“‘I’ll tell them.” 

At the schoolhouse the pupils gathered as 
usual. Jess was sitting at her desk studying 
and paid no attention as they came in ; when the 
clock pointed to nine she looked up. 

“Teacher isn’t coming to-day,” she said. 

The others crowded around her with questions 
and exclamations. Suddenly one of the boys 
snatched his cap and started for the door. 

“No school to-day—hurrah !’’ he shouted. 

Jess’s compelling voice followed him. ‘You, 
Joe Brown, you just come back. There will be 
school, too!’ 

He paused in the doorway. 
how!” he said, defiantly. 

Above all the confusion Jess’s voice rang out 
clearly, imperatively. ‘Because we are going to 
keep it!” 

‘There was a sudden silence in the room. The 
boy gave a long whistle. ‘Well, I like that,” he 
said. “You’re a nice one to talk of keeping 
school, Jess Graham!” 

Jess’s face flushed, but she did not flinch. 
“Wait a minute, anyhow,” she begged almost 
pleadingly. ‘I’ve got something to say.” 

The boy waited; the others looked at her 
expectantly; and before them all Jess spoke. 
“TI know what you must think of me, but you 
can’t hate me half as much as I hate myself. 
I’ve been perfectly horrid, And as soon as I can 
see Miss Annie 1’m going to tell her so. I don’t 
suppose she can ever love me, and I know lL 
can’t make up, but I’m not going to do anything 
else to be ashamed of if I can help it. If I’m 
bad any more, just some of you remind me of 
yesterday. Of course I can’t say anything to 
some of you, but I'm going to stay, and so are 
the little ones; I can hear their lessons and 
learn mine, too. Now, what will the rest of 
you do?” 

She stood facing them defiantly, still feeling 
that they must all be against her. The little 
ones, whose fate was so summarily decided, 
looked at her with wide-open eyes, but Alice 
crossed the room and put her arms around 
Jess. 

“T think it is splendid,” she cried, “and I’m 
going to stay and help her if she’ll let me.” 

“And I,” “And I,” cried others. Only Joe 
Brown slunk sheepishly out of the door and 
down the hill. 

The hours that followed were not easy for 
Jess, but she did not falter. She held the school 
till three o’clock, and then went straight home to 
Miss Annie. The teacher had been perplexed 
and troubled, but when she saw the child’s face 
a great gladness came into her voice. 

“Jess!” she cried, starting up. 

But Jess shrank back from the outstretched 
hands. 

“Don’t, Miss Annie,’ she cried. “I’ve been 
so wicked! I don’t see how you can ever forgive 
me! No, wait—I must tell you, Miss Annie, 
I’ve been too miserable for anything. I just 
hated everybody and most of all Alice, because 
you loved her. I did all the mean things to her 
that I could think of—lots more than you 
know—and then just hated her more because she 
wouldn’t tell on me. And I tried to pretend that 
I hated you, and—lI liked to be bad, and be 
all the trouble I could to you!’ 

She paused a minute, and then went on in a 
low voice, “Miss Annie, when I had—done 
that—yesterday, you don’t know how I felt! I 


asked Jess, 


“T’d like to know 


| 








Miss Annie’s voice, with the glad note in it, 
interrupted her. ‘‘Jess,”’ she said, “look at 
me.”’ 

Slowly Jess lifted her heavy eyes till they 
rested on the teacher’s face. “Miss Annie,” 
she said, in a hushed voice, “do you mean it— 
that you can ever love me again ?”’ 

Miss Annie drew the little penitent figure 
down into her arms. “I’ve been waiting so 
long for you, dear,”’ she said. : 
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HUMILITY. 
It is so frail, so delicate a thing 
*Tis gone if it but look upon itself; 
And they who venture to esteem it theirs 
Prove by that very thought they have it not. 
Anon. 


~ 
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“Noblesse Oblige.” 


T the bottom of the hill ran the brook, 
A which farther down widened into the 
mill-pond. The two city children who 
were playing in it had managed, in six weeks 
of summer vacation, to get browner than any 
native. They were also more appreciative of the 
joys of nature, and more skilful in naval science. 
The boy’s legs were brown below and red above 
the knee, and his sister’s, naively displayed 
under the tightly uprolled petticoats, gave 
scarcely less proof of exposure to the July sun. 

“T say, Tom,” she called, “just come over 
here! Hell Gate is all stopped up by cows’ 
footprints, and the Neptune has lost her rudder. 
I call that mean !”” 

“It’s terrible when you miss even a day,’’ said 
the boy, examining the extent of the damage. 
“And when it rained Saturday, and yesterday 
was Sunday, what can you expect? I worried 
about the Neptune all through church. I knew 
the cows would get in here.” 

“Yes, and such a mean rain, too!” rejoined 
the girl. “Just drizzly! Not one of the nice 
kind, where grandma lets us put on our water- 
proofs over nothing at all, and go and sit in the 
puddles in the road. Oh dear, I can’t find the 
little Dauphin anywhere! He was under this 
willow. Say, who’s that coming through the 
fence, Tom? Look!” 

“Little boy! little boy!” called a high-pitched 
voice from the other side of the brook. 
you come down below the dam a minute? I've 
lost a gold bangle off the bridge, and can’t get 
it, noway. Can you dive?” 

Tom looked around at the owner of the voice— 
a rosy-cheeked girl in a white muslin dress 
profusely covered with blue ribbons. She stood 
with one foot eagerly planted on a fallen log, as 
if she would reach across the little stream and 
carry off the necessary cavalier. 

Tom glanced at his sister. 
murmured, imploringly. 

“O Tom, you must go, don’t you see?” she 
urged. “It’s an awful bother, I know, and 
she’s horrid-looking, but —’”’ 

“All right. Come on yourself, too, then, 
Peg,” he answered, and dropping the ill-starred 





“Peggy bd he 


Neptune, he reluctantly followed the anxious | 


damsel to the bridge, a quarter of a mile below. 
The brook was wider here, and some ten feet 


deep, but so crystal clear that it looked scarcely | 


three. 


“There it is!” cried the girl, leaning over the | 
bridge, and pointing with a hand evidently | 


adorned with the mate of the lost bracelet. 


“Don’t you see the gleaming gold in the sand?’ | 
“But if | 


“Yes, I see,” said the surly hero. 
you expect me to dive for it, you’d better go a 
long-way off. I'll call when I’m ready for you 
to come back.” 

Thus adjured, the maiden strolled over to the 


mill and sat on the steps, Peggy again following | 


at a distance which might be interpreted as 
either disdainful or respectful. 

“T suppose,’ she said to herself, eying the 
country belle with no admiring glance, “I suppose 
she thinks we’re farmers’ children. I’d just like 
to tell her papa’s the best doctor in New York, 
and that Tom goes to a military school. Oh my, 
wouldn’t she be surprised? I’m not going to 
tell her yet, though. I'll let her go on saying 
things just for the fun.” 

She went slowly up to the steps of the mill, 


and sat down with deliberate dignity by the side | 


of the rosy girl. 

“T hope he’ll find it all right,’ she observed, 
sweetly. 

“Oh, I hope he will! I wouldn’t lose it for 
anything,” eried the disturbed owner of the 
missing trinket. ‘It aint the only pair I’ve got, 
of course, but’”’—with a conscious smirk—‘‘there’s 
a particular reason why | like this pair. They’re 
very valuable, too—solid gold, though I do say 
it!” 

Peggy’s freckled nose went up still higher. 
“*T suppose you live here, don’t you?” she asked. 

“Why, of course I do; don’t you?” 

“Oh no. We're board—visiting, just for the 
summer.”’ 

*“Who’re you stopping with ?” 

Peg hesitated a moment. The detested, stumpy 
form of their plebeian landlady appeared to her 


“Can | 
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| mental vision, but she decided that the time for 
| overwhelming disclosures had not yet come. 
“With Mrs. Martin,’’ she answered, heroically. 
“Her as keeps boarders? Oh, no offence, I’m 
}sure! Of course it’s all right to take boarders 
when you must, but I will say as how none of 
| my family do, nor never have,” and the rosy girl 
| shook out her muslin skirts, as though to banish 
even the thought of common clay. 

Peg was trying to decide whether the statement 
that her new silk dress came almost down to the 
tops of her boots, or the statement that they had 
come as far as Springfield in a parlor-car, would 
make the strongest impression on her hearer’s 
mind, when Tom was seen coming slowly around 

| the bend by the willows. 

“Couldn’t you get it?” cried the rosy girl 
anxiously, as soon as he came within hailing 
distance. “Well, now, I declare, that’s too bad! 
You'll just have to go back and try again!” 

“Here it is,” said Tom, with scornful indiffer- 

| ence, and he strolled up to them, holding up the 
| recovered treasure at arm’s length. Peggy and 
| he looked at each other, and each read in the 
| other’s face a patrician desire to disclose their 
real identity, and silence ill-bred ignorance; but 
the rosy girl had joyfully clasped the bangle on 
her arm, and was fumbling in her pocket. 
| “Here, little boy,” she said, with cheerful 
| confidence in her own good humor, “here’s fifty 
|cents to buy you candy. I’m sure I’m most 
| obliged. It was real nice of you, getting all 
| undressed, and water in your ears and all. 
| Don’t lose it.’ 
| She thrust the coin into Tom’s hand, and 
walked rapidly away, her skirts and ribbons 
rustling noisily. Tom, abashed, looked sidewise 
at his sister, waiting for her to frame his 
| thoughts. She stared at him, and at the money, 
| in horrified amazement, but presently her face 
| softened into a smile. 

“After all, Tom,” she said, “‘she doesn’t know 
who we are, and fifty cents! It means a whole 
weeks’ allowance toward repairs of the fleet! 
If it had been ten cents, though, it would have 
been more fun, telling her who we were really— 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Tf it had been ten cents,” said Tom, loftily 
pocketing the coin and ruffling his wet hair, “I 
| should never have accepted it, anyway !” 

ELIZABETH DIKE LEWIS. 
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An Old Trapper and His Pupils. 


NCLE BILLY had told the Wilson boys 
U that he would take them with him the 
next time he should visit his traps, and 
|so, when they saw him coming one bleak 
| November day, they scurried into the house for 
| their equipments. The most important of these 
| were four new traps, the handiwork of the 
village blacksmith. They were proudly exhibited 
to Uncle Billy, who, after a careful examination 
and setting and springing each, gave his unquali- 
| fied approval. 
| By his advice the boys carried their gun, 
| which he said was “a hendy thing to have when 
you’re a-trappin’ an’ comp’ny when a feller’s 
alone.” 

They went across the fields to the Slang, now 
showing only a narrow channel of sluggish open 
water between wide borders of dun and russet 
marsh. Along its outer edges and nearer the 
channel arose, at frequent, irregular intervals, 
|the domes of the muskrats’ winter homes. 
Uncle Billy informed his pupils that he had a 
| few traps set on these houses to procure bait. 

“There haint no bait equal to muskrat for 
mink. I’d a heap druther have it ’an fish, for 
| all some folks set sech store by them for ketchin’ 
mink.” 

He shoved his little skiff afloat and paddled 
| the boys out to the nearest trap, which had been 
set at the side of a house where the muskrats 
| were accustomed to feed, as could be seen by 
their chippings of the roots of water-lilies and 
other aquatic plants. 

The trap was gone from the place now. 
When Uncle Billy drew it from a little distance 
by its chain, which was fastened by the usual 
tally-stick, up it came with a great tangle of 
weeds, in the midst of which was a drowned, 
half-grown kit. 
| ‘That’s the meanest thing about fall muskrat- 
| trappin’,” Unele Billy declared with disgust. 
| “Half you ketch is these mis’able leetle creeturs 


| 


|not wuth skinnin’, and another mean p’int is 


that so many gits footed, a-snarlin’ up in the 
weeds.” 

Indeed, the next trap had been drawn into the 
marsh and held only a dismembered foot. The 
next contained nothing but weeds, but in the 
fourth and last was a fat and sleek, full-grown 
muskrat. Having bait enough for present use, 
the old man reset none of his traps, but headed 
upstream and made rapidly for the landing. 

There Uncle Billy skinned the two rats, put the 
skins in his pocket, and carrying the carcasses by 
the tails, led the way to the head of the Slang. 
Here it was but a sluggish brook, winding 
through a narrow intervale covered with ash and 
elm trees and wild grass. On either side arose 
a higher bank to a level plateau of old deciduous 
trees and evergreens. 

On the banks of the brook and intervale lay 
the trunks of many fallen trees, some of which 
were hollow, and these the old man examined 
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carefully for mink sign. He discovered one in| bark and weathered sticks that its newness 
which was “sign” in different degrees of fresh-| might be unobtrusive. It was about a foot in 
ness. The decayed wood was worn by the | length, and half that in width and height. It 
frequent passage of some animal through the | had a narrow open front, in which the trap was 
log. | set. Unele Billy covered it with pine needles | 
“A mink’ll go clean out o’ his way to run|and placed the bait in the farther end of the | 
through a hollow log,” said the old man. “I do’ | cubby-house. 
know what for, an’ guess he don’t, only it’s his| They set the remainder of their traps within a 
natur’.’”’ | mile down-stream, some in hollow logs or stumps, | 
He carefully scooped a hollow in the rotten or where these were not found, in carefully 
wood large enough to receive a trap, which he | constructed cubby-houses, which Uncle Billy 


| boots an’ shoes,’’ he said. 


COMPANION. 


twenty years the senior of Mutty, but it gave 
him much satisfaction to call the other old. 

Having reset the trap and skinned the mink, 
the trappers set forth homeward, after planning 
an early visit to the traps for next day. 

Mrs. Wilson gave the boys their breakfast in 
such season that Uncle Billy found them waiting 
for him, although he had made haste to escape 
from the earliest possible customer. 

“Folks is turrible onreasonable about their 
“Some on ’em pears 
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shook his fist toward his invisible enemy, saying, 
“OQ sacré, cochon Bastonais! You an’t 
know I gat dat, me.” 

Uncle Billy cut a stout pole fifteen feet in 
length, and inserting the smaller end in the trap 
chain, drew the skunk from the burrow and so, 
without danger to himself, transported it to the 
brook, where he drowned it, while the boys 
looked on from a safe distance. 

Then the coon-trap was reset, and its recent 
victim skinned, so as to be nailed to the side of 
The skunk, 


placed and covered lightly with the rotten wood | 


after he had laid a large dead leaf over the pan 
to prevent clogging underneath. He fastened 
the trap to a firmly-driven tally-stick outside the 
entrance, and covered the chain with rotten 
wood. Then he suspended a quarter of a 
muskrat on a stick above the trap. 


“There, I guess that’ll do,” said he. “A mink 


don’t ’pear to be afeard o’ human scent, but he | 
wants to have everything look pooty nigh nat’ral. | 


You can cover your trap with dead grass or 
Jeaves or moss from logs or trees in wet ground, 
or most anything that don’t look much out 0’ 
place, and haint got hard chunks in’t to keep 
the jaws o’ the trap from springin’ clust together. 
You should cal’late to have him come onto the 
side o’ the trap opposite the spring, so the spring 
won’t throw him out when it flies up, or have 
him come over the side opposite to the ketch, so 
he won’t be treadin’ on that.” 

The old man then led up the brook, setting 
here and there a trap in the most promising 
places. 
which they set a trap under his critical super- 
vision. At last they came to the moldering log 
abutments of an old bridge, beside one of which 
he showed them a trap set an inch or so under 
water, with a fowl’s head hung above it. 

“That shows how much a chicken’s head’s 
wuth for bait,’ he said, with disgust. “That 
trap’s ben set two days, an’ I’ll bet a mink’s 
passed it a dozen times an’ jest despised sech a 
bait. You can see where he’s ben within half 
an hour.” He pointed to the imprint of two pairs 
of wet feet on the dry surface of a barkless log. 

“We'll see if we can’t suit his appetite better’n 
that,” said Uncle Billy. He tossed the inef- 
fectual lure away into the bushes and replaced it 
with a tempting cut of muskrat flesh. 

Then they followed up toa fork of the brook, 
where the main stream comes from the open 
fields and the lesser one through a narrow gully 
in the woods. In the muddy margin of the 
brook were the tracks of several raccoons, and 
Uncle Billy set a trap for this desirable fur-bearer 
with exceeding care. 

Avoiding treading on the bank, he stood in the 
water to do the necessary work. He placed the 
trap about six inches from the shore and a little 
more than an inch beneath the surface of the 
water. He laid a sod slightly longer than the 
pan upon it, so that it resembled a tuft of a.bog 
growing naturally there. He skewered the bait 
on a stick which he thrust into the bottom of the 
brook just beyond it. The heavy wooden clog 
of the trap was embedded out of sight in the soft 
mud of the bottom. 

“Now, when ol’ Mister Coon comes along 
here,” explained Uncle Billy, “‘an’ smells the 
meat, he’ll jest take an’ step onto that bog to 
reach out an’ git it, if he takes a notion he wants 
it, an’ next he knows he’ll have all the business 
on his hands or foot ’at he can ’tend to, an’ 
there’ll be a one-horse circus, I tell ye. 

“He'll pull up the clog an’ drag it as fur as he 
can, with it a-ketchin’ on this an’ that, but never 
holdin’ quite enough for him to pull out his foot 
or want to gnaw it off—it’s a hopesin’; but 
mebby he will, one or t’other. You want a 
mighty smart trap to hold a coon, on ’count of 
his stren’th an’ the taper o’ his leg an’ foot. A 
double-spring fox-trap haint none too stout. 
Say, there’s a skunk-hole up there top o’ the 
bank, an’ we’ll take an’ chuck a trap into it.’ 

“O Uncle Billy, what do you want to trap 
them nasty things for?” Dick asked. 

*‘Well, they don’t smell no nastier’n a mink, 
*cordin’ to my notion, but some louder,” the old 
man said. ‘An’ if we git a black one he’s wuth 
skinnin’. But I was a-goin’ to tell ye, the surest 


way to ketch coons is to set your trap in the | 


holes where they den up. They’re bound to 
come out an’ they can’t dodge the trap. Cover 
it up tidy, an’ have a clog to ’t, jest like that ’ere 
I put on this ’ere one. But we fasten the 
skunk-trap with a stick drove int’ the ground 
and cover the trap with a han’f’l o’ grass, for he 
knows nothin’ an’ fears nothin’. If you bait 
him, when he gits ketched he’ll set down an’ eat 
up the bait jest as contented as if ’twas the 
nat’ral way o’ eatin’ his meals. 

“How do I know this haint a woodchuck ? 
Why, woodchucks went to sleep two months 
ago, an’ don’t ye see that fresh sign, all full o’ 
bugs’ wings an’ legs? That’s skunk. There, 
that’s sot! An’ now we'll go over to “T’other 
Crick,’ for that’s a master place for mink.” 

After a considerable walk through woods and 
fields they came to the clear, swift water of 
“T’other Crick,” at a place where. it ran beneath 
the shadow of a clump of pines and hemlocks. 
The spot had become familiar to the boys in 
their summer fishing, and now Uncle Billy said 
it was a famous place for mink. But there was 
no hollow log or stump affording a ready-made 
place for a trap, and so the old man set about 
building what he called a “‘cubby-house.” 

This was a miniature shanty constructed of 


He gave the boys one of the best, in | 


declared were quite as good. When the last 
trap was set near a great raft of driftwood that 
blocked the channel for several rods, they sat 
down to eat their luncheon. 

While too busy eating to exchange more than 
an occasional word, a mink was seen for a 
moment as it glided from the bank into the 
corner of the raft. 

“Git your gun ready, Dicky. He’ll show 
himself somewher’s in a minute,’ Uncle Billy 
whispered. 

But a few moments passed before Dick shot 
| the mink and the old man proceeded to skin the 
| little creature. 

He ripped the skin of the hind legs across 
| from foot to foot and skinned out the hinder 

parts. Then he stripped the tail, by first turning 
the skin over itself as far as it could be drawn, 
returning it to its place, and drawing the 
| loosened part against that which still held fast. 
| Soon it gave way and the bone slipped out like a 
| finger from a glove. 

“That’s suthin’ ’at bothers new beginners 
| most al’ays, an’ I’ve seen ol’ trappers ’at had to 


| take a split stick to skin a tail, an’ I’ve seen | 


| good skins sp’ilt by leavin’ the bone in the tail. 
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But you can skin any sort of a fur tail that way, 
only a skunk an’ a coon-skin’s bad, bein’ so 
much fat on ’em. It’s a good way to take an’ 
slit em most to the end, so they’ll dry quick.” 
He next stripped the skin from the body and 
fore legs without further ripping, and skinned 
out the head with especial care about the ears and 
eyes. A bit of pine board was readily found 
among the driftwood, and the old man made a 


wide at the larger end, from which it tapered 
gradually in straight lines to three inches in 
width at four inches from the other end, where 
it tapered in a curve to a blunt point. 

The skin was to be drawn on this, with the 
flesh side out, and fastened as tightly as possible 
with small nails. Uncle Billy told the boys that 
all fur skins might be taken off the bodies and 
stretched in this manner, when they would be 
known as “‘cased,”’ while if ripped from end to 
end and stretched on a flat surface, they were 
called “‘open”’ skins. 

They now turned homeward, and soon reached 


moccasin. 


everlastin’ly destroys my peace o’ mind! He’s 
ju’ like a gravel stun in your boot, al’ys where 


don’t take traps an’ all. 
sharp an’ come ’round airly.” 

They found the traps undisturbed till they 
| approached the old bridge, when they heard a 


| suspicious clink of a chain. Uncle Billy 





the corner of the abutment and cautiously 
peeped around it. 
stand forth openly in an attitude of surprise. 

“Come on, boys, we’ve got him!” he called, 
and disappeared behind the abutment. 

They ran to him, half-expecting to find him in 
a hand-to-hand conflict with Mutty, for they 
heard blows and cries of anger or pain. But he 
was only holding up a mink in a trap and 
knocking the writhing little beast on the head 
| with a stout stick. 

“There, I guess that’ll wind up his bobbin’,” 
he said, dealing it a final blow. “An’ don’t it 
beat all natur’, a-ketchin’ him so quick? That 
muskrat meat was jest what he was a-waitin’ 
for. An’ wa’n’tit lucky he didn’t git in afore ol’ 
Mutty come along here?” Uncle Billy was 





stretcher two feet and a half long and four inches | 








| 
| 





“OQ botheration, that Mutty Clamshell jest | 


he hadn’t ort to be, an’ now he’s found our | 
traps, he’ll take an’ steal all we ketch, if he 
We'll have to look | 


motioned to the boys to halt and be silent. He | 
then crouched and stealthily crept forward to | 


| 
| 


Then the boys saw him) 


to think they ort to have ’em in no time, no| the barn or similar flat surface. 
matter what business a poor shoemaker has got | which was as nearly black as those animals ever 
to ’tend to. There’ll be rainy days when [ can | are, was left in the water to become partially 
work in the shop, an’ there’s al’ays nights this | deodorized before skinning, which might be 
time o’ year.” | either “open”? or “eased.” The latter method 
The gray mountains showed but faintly would be the quicker, so Uncle Billy said. 
against the gray sky in the slowly growing ‘They examined the remaining traps in the 
daylight as the trio arrived at the head of the | neighborhood, but one was missing. A mink 
Slang, so silently that they heard other footsteps | had evidently been caught in it, but whether the 
than their own crunching the crisp grass, and | animal had pulled the trap from the tally-stick 
soon saw a man moving rapidly along the brook, and escaped with it, or it had been stolen, Uncle 
bearing some heavy object in one hand. As Billy was unable to decide, so cunningly had 
they crouched to watch him he turned aside and Mutty performed the theft. 
climbed the bank to the skunk-holee He They went through the woods to T’other 
stooped to examine it, then he stood up and, Crick, where they found a fine mink in the first 
after a careful look all around, laid down his trap, but nothing in any of the others, except 
burden, got upon his hands and knees, and a weasel, handsome enough in his white winter 
began pulling on the trap chain, with his face coat, but of no marketable value. So without 
dangerously near the hole. | further profit or adventure the round of the 
“Oh, my sakes!” Uncle Billy whispered in an | traps was completed before noon, and the 
ecstasy of expectation. “If that ’ere skunk is | trappers returned to their homes. 
only ketched by the hind leg!’’ | “Three minks, a coon an’ a black skunk ina 
Mutty tugged hard at the chain, which yielded | day an’ a half, an’ one trap missin’, aint. bad,”’ 
slowly, till suddenly, uttering a howl of pain, he | said Uncle Billy, reckoning up the result. “If 
flung himself backward down the bank. There | we do half as well half the days we spend at it, 
he floundered to his feet, and with his hands to | we’ll be lucky.” 
They were not again so lucky, but they passed 
a number of days in pleasant wanderings along 
streams and over ledges of the upland woods, 
where Uncle Billy gave practical instructions in 
trapping raccoons in their dens. When the fur 
was sold the boys’ share of the proceeds made 
a sum not to be despised by such humble folk. 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
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The Private Secretary of the 
German Emperor. 
BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


T sounds like a small thing to be a private 
secretary, for many small people have such 
things. Even idle people whose hardest 
work consists in having their clothes tried 

on sometimes have private secretaries who answer 
letters for them. But the private secretary of a 
busy public man,—say of a senator in Washing- 
ton or of a general commanding an important 
post,—such a. secretary is not merely a very 
important person, he may even come to employ 
private secretaries of his own. 
A sata wo a Every man in authority receives daily hundreds 
is eyes, staggered this way and that in search of | of letters from people who are strangers to him. 
the brook, while the air was filled with his yells | If these letters each received an autograph 
of agony and French execrations and a most | answer from the one to whom they were 
overpowering odor. addressed very little public business would be 

At last by chance he stumbled into the brook. | transacted. Mr. George Du Maurier told me 

Kneeling hip-deep in the cold water, he began | that since he had published “Trilby”’ he received 
swashing it into his face with both hands, still so many letters from people in every part of the 
howling and cursing, while the spectators ran | world, that he could not answer them unless he 
out from their hiding-places and stood on the | devoted his whole time to it. 

bank, watching his frenzied antics. The boys| ‘The German Emperor has to have a great 
half-feared the unhappy wretch was about to | many private secretaries, but he is able to do so 
die, but Uncle Billy uttered roars of laughter. |}much work himself that the smartest bank 

As the intensity of the pain subsided and | president in the United States would have hard 

sight was partially regained, Mutty became| work beating him in the mere matter of 
aware that he had an appreciative audience, and | answering letters. 
crawled abjectly from his bath. One day I happened to be in the hall of his 
“Oh, bah tunders, M’sieu Birsh,’’ he whined, | palace just as the first postman arrived. That 
as he rubbed his red and swollen eyes, “I’ll an’t | postman carried such a mass of letters that they 
nev’ goin’ try for save you skonk for you no | covered the whole of the large hall table—in 
more. Oh, sacré! He mos’ spile mah eye; | weight they must have made nearly one hundred 
yas seh, probly. Dat what mans gat for be so pounds. I am sure there must have been a 
good-nature’, mos’ always. An’ I been save dat | thousand letters in that one delivery. To be 
chat sauvage for you, too. I been fin’ on you’ | sure it was the first morning delivery, and the 








the Slang at the point at which they had left it. trap.” He pointed to a large raccoon which had subsequent ones may have been lighter. 
There Uncle Billy noticed the imprint of a been his recent burden, and was now lying near | 


1 asked an attendant if the emperor often had 
the skunk-burrow. | such a large mail and was told that this was 
“I was goin’ carry it on you haouse, bose of | quite the usual thing, and that the emperor was 
it, w’en de skonk kill me. Naow I go an’ let | very particular about having all letters come 
you took it you’se’f, ’cause I an’t smell pooty | directly to him. 
good, don’t it, probly ?”’ | Then I spoke to the emperor about all these 
“Wal, you don’t smell just like a rose nor yet | letters and treated the matter rather lightly. In 
a pink, that’s a fact, an’ I guess you’ll have to | fact, I had an idea that he made a big bonfire of 
take an’ bary yourself a spell afore you ean go | them every night. But the emperor treated the 
into high-duck comp’ny. What d’ you say you | subject as a very serious one. I cannot now be 
done wi’ the coon-trap ?”” | sure of his exact words, but they might have 
“Oh, yas, I fregit for tol’ you. I lay dat up been like these.: 
for you very ca’ful in ol’ log over dere where I| ‘Every letter addressed to me is brought into 
fin’ de chat sauvage, you call coon, raght over | my room and opened under my eyes. It is the 
dere !”” i | duty of my secretary to give me an account of all 
“All right. You run over and git it, won’t | letters that come in, for I consider it of the 
ye, Tommy?” said the old man. Then, | greatest importance that everybody in Germany 
addressing Mutty, he continued, “I’m much | should be able to write directly to me. In that 
obleeged to ye, but I sha’n’t want no more o’ | way I learn a great many valuable things.” 
your help, an’ I guess you’d better not come up I remarked that this must be a great waste of 
this way any more, erless you’re obleeged to. | time and trouble, but the emperor disagreed 
You see it haint good for your health. Now, entirely with this view. He believed that it was 
then, start your boots! Mushdaw, as ye say to | his duty to listen to the complaints of his people 
your hosses !’” —and that was enough for him. 
Mutty departed at once, an abject figure| The greatest editor the world has ever seen 


dripping a watery trail from his soaked garments,| was Delane of the London Times, and he 
and leaving an invisible one in the atmosphere, | governed his paper on somewhat parallel lines. 
by which he could be more easily followed. | He carefully read all the letters sent to his paper 
When far out of sight and half-way home, he by people of every variety of opinion, and out of 
drew a mink from his pocket and, after these he gathered the drift of public thought. 
comforting his smarting eyes with a sight of it, He was wont to say that the London Times was 
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edited, not by himself, but by his correspondents. 
Who can say that the German Emperor does not 
from day to day modify his views by reason of 
the many letters received from all parts of his 
dominions? I know of one case, where a citizen 
of Konigsberg was in great poverty and wrote to 
an American on the subject. In that letter he 
asked that his son might be given a free educa- 
tion at a German military school. 

The American, who was not disposed to 


meddle in other people’s affairs, merely addressed | 


the letter to the emperor’s private secretary. 
By accident he learned, later on, that the emperor 
had sent a confidential agent to make inquiries 
about this case; that this inquiry had ended 
satisfactorily for the Konisberg citizen, and that 


in consequence of this the son was given a chance 


to pass his examination at the military school. 


Not as it is in Russia. 


That is merely one case that came within my 


personal knowledge, but I could mention dozens | 


equally striking. Of course amongst those who 


apply to the emperor are many lazy people and | 


dishonest ones; but these are usually exposed 
and often punished. 

‘The emperor has a very large income which 
he can spend as he chooses, and his taste leads 
him to spend it largely for the benefit of others. 
While many princes amuse themselves with 
unprofitable pastimes, the German Emperor is 
devising plans for making his people more 
contented with their hard lot. 

The private secretaries of the emperor have 
enormous responsibilities resting on their shoul- 
ders, but for this they are well paid, and when 
they retire they receive a pension for the rest of 
their lives. These secretaries must be not only 
well-educated men, but very honest and impartial. 


They are often tempted to influence the emperor | 


in favor of this man or against that one, and 
many unscrupulous people try to buy their favor 
with money. But I have never heard of a case 
where one of these private secretaries has proved 
false to the trust reposed in him. 

In Russia there is much dishonesty among the 
officials of the tsar, and as a consequence poor 
people have not the means of reaching the ears 
of their ruler. I have often heard this in Russia 
from well-informed men, and George Kennan, 
who knows that country better than any one 
else, Russian or otherwise, has assured me that 
abuses are there common because honest people 
cannot get a hearing before the tsar. If a 
Russian writes to his tsar the letter is frequently 
opened on the way and stopped; and the writer 
may be sent to prison or Siberia without the 
tsar’s ever hearing anything about it. 

The secretaries of the German Emperor have 
to be good travelers, for their master takes one 
or more of them with him wherever he goes. 
They have to do their work wherever and 
whenever they can ; sometimes at sea, sometimes 
on a railway train, sometimes at a country 
tavern, sometimes under canvas. This seems 
like a hard life to one who loves regular meals 
and a soft, warm bed, but to one brought up in 
the army the hardness of the life is amply 
compensated for by a charming variety in the 
work and the consciousness of assisting in the 
government of a great people. 

And let us remember that, while the emperor 
expects hard work from his secretaries, he never 
works them unnecessarily and has great consid- 
eration for their health and pleasure when 
playtime arrives. For it is true that this emperor 
believes in plenty of rough, manly sport. 

He himself sails his own yacht, plays tennis, 
shoots, rides, swims—in fact, would make a 
capital editor of Amateur Sports, or any of our 
magazines. He likes to see about him men full 
of blood and enthusiasm, who can use their 
swords as well as their pens. 

In the days when I first knew Germany, the 
schoolboys there were mostly pale for want of 
fresh air and were short-sighted from much 
bending over books. Since this emperor com- 
menced to reign, in 1888, the school children 
have been better treated, and to-day they are 
encouraged to row and play football. 


“The Schoolboys’ Kaiser.’’ 


The only time 1 ever saw the Emperor of 
Germany speak crossly to one of his secretaries 
was recently on the occasion of unveiling a great 
monument. His secretary had submitted to him 
a programme of the solemn festivities, and this 
programme gave a list of all the different civic 
societies that were to participate. There were 
special places reserved for the veterans, the trade 
guilds, the volunteer fire companies, the officials, 
ete. 


Everything pleased the emperor excepting one 
thing ; but it was the one thing which he at least 
deemed of the first importance. He called his 
secretary to him and spoke to him in a manner 
which showed that he was deeply moved. 

Those who stood near wondered what could 
be the matter. Some thought that the spaces 
might have been badly arranged ; others guessed 
that a large enough space was not given to the 
veteran soldiers. But all were wrong. The 
secretary told me afterward that the emperor’s 
anger had been aroused merely because there 
should have been a better place made for the 
school children. This shows that the emperor 
does not leave everything to his secretaries—or 


‘each of the microbes, scarcely one-three-thou- 
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he would not deserve to be called the schoolboys’ 
kaiser. 

And yet, strangely enough, I have heard many 
learned and patriotic German professors criticise 
their emperor very harshly because of the 
encouragement he gives to outdoor sport. Many 
German teachers still think that boys are meant 
merely as objects on which they may experiment 
with a view to discovering how much book 
learning they can hold without exploding. In 
fact the chief obstacles in the way of the 
emperor’s school reforms are the very people 
who ought to help him—that is, the teachers. 

Each of the emperor’s secretaries has some | 
especial subject which he studies in his odd | 
moments. For instance, one will be interested in | 
naval affairs, another in military affairs, 
this one will follow the latest additions to 
science; the other may devote himself to 
canals and rivers. 

One secretary does nothing but read 
foreign newspapers and from these collect 
all the articles which he thinks the emperor 
| might wish to see. It is more than likely 
that he will cut this particular one out of 
the Youth’s Companion in order to let 
the emperor see how people in America 
feel about him—but then, who knows but 
that he is already a subscriber and that he 
reads it aloud to his boys once a week? 
for you know that he reads English as 
well as he does German. 

For the German Emperor is not like 
some rulers I could name. He insists 
upon hearing the truth from all quarters 
and does not confine himself to reading 
merely the pleasant things that are written 
about him. 

If the Sultan of Turkey knew what 
intelligent people thought of his govern- 
| ment, no doubt that he would do better 
|in his attempts to protect the lives of 
| Armenians. And if the private secretary 
of the late Russian Tsar had kept his 
master informed of the cruel persecutions against 
Protestants which went on daily in his dominions, 
it is just possible that Russia would have escaped 
much disgrace. 

Russia and Turkey suffer deeply because their 
rulers are not courageous enough to have honest 
private secretaries like those of the German 
Emperor. Those monarchs are being daily. 
deceived by their secretaries, who know that 
their masters do not take the trouble to investi- 
gate things personally. 

But in Germany the private secretary knows 
very well that his emperor cannot be humbugged. 
He knows that he has an emperor who does not 
depend on his secretary alone, but who buys his 
newspaper on the street in order to find out 
whether his secretaries are doing their work 
properly. 
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Sweet Apple-Juice. 


HERE isa great deal of latent energy in a 
barrel of sweet apple-juice when it is 
changing to cider. As pressed from the 

pomace it is a syrupy, saccharine fluid, insipid 
to the taste and far from clean. In this condition 
it is quite unfit to drink ; but it isa royal garden 
for bacteria. 

In the course of a few days or even, under 
some circumstances, a few hours, these minute 
vegetable organisms multiply beyond computa- 
tion. To say that there are millions of them in 
every gill inadequately expresses the fact. Were 
the entire universe one vast barrel of sweet 
apple-juice, bacteria would quickly fill it. 

Figures, indeed, are impotent to number the 
microscopic population of one barrel, which soon 
becomes a small universe of vegetable life, yet 


sandth of an inch long, is an organism which 
lives its life, maintains itself in the struggle for 
existence and reproduces its kind. 

The individuals live for a day and leave behind 
what scientists term ptomaines, that is, the refuse 
of their life. The ptomames alter the taste of 
the sweet juice a little. It is no longer quite so 
sweet as it was, but tastes “flat.” It no longer 
offers a wholesome sustenance for the first race 
of bacteria, which immediately disappear and are 
replaced by others, their descendants it may be. 
Under the microscope they appear larger and 
more gaunt. 

These repopulate the barrel, but not quite so 
numerously as the first; and in turn they leave 
their ptomaines behind them, abandoning the 
struggle for existence in the now slightly acid 
juice to another larger and gaunter species. 

By this time we say of the cider that it has 
begun to “work,” that is, to ferment, and there 
is a great deal of frothing and fizzing; for the 
ptomaines consist in part of carbon dioxide, or 
carbonie acid, a gas which craves room in the 
world, and is a great popper of corks and bung- 
stoppers. 

Ere long another and still gaunter species of 
bacteria appears in the apple-juice. Each species 
has in turn been poisoned out, in a sense, by its 
own ptomaines, or refuse. Each has consumed 
all the food particles which were its proper 
pabulum; and the species that succeeds it is 
one of hardier type, capable of living on the 
refuse of the previous species. 

Thus successive populations of micro-organisms 
follow one another, till the sweet juice has 
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become old, “hard” cider, a ptomain of many 
ptomaines. It is no longer a fizzy fluid. The 
life within it is now very sour, melancholic and 
still. Torpor has succeeded; all the fizz and 
liveliness have gone. 


The period of greatest activity in the barrel 
occurs when the first invaders are rioting in the | 


new juice. All unknown to himself, the boy 


who then thrusts a straw into the bung-hole | 


and takes a “puill’’ of the agreeably acid cider 
swallows unnumbered millions of harmless 
microbes. It is that, indeed, which makes it 
taste so good ; and where ignorance is bliss, it is 
perhaps only folly to be wise. 

Still, it is well to know the “whys and 
wherefores” of such things; for as 1 write this, 





“WE HEAVED IT UP BETWEEN Us.” 


I recall an incident of my boyhood, when more 
knowledge on these subjects than was then 
current would have prevented a catastrophe 
which was most dismal to several of us—dismal, 
although a hundred people or more who were 
looking on laughed immoderately. 

Three of us boys were partners in a “dining- 
shanty,” at a county fair. This was not our 
first experience. We had begun in a humble 
way to peddle fruit and gingerbread at the fair 
four years before, and had gradually gathered 
the experience necessary to conduct this eating- 
booth successfully. 

There is honest money to be made in such a 
booth, if it is well managed. We came to rely 
on what we made every fall at the fair to pay 
our high-school expenses for the year. Like 
myself, my youthful partners, Reuel Wilkins 
and Fessenden Brown, were farmers’ sons, and 
we were able to draw many of our supplies from 
home products. We raised potatoes, sweet corn 
and beans for our “shanty,” on the paternal 
farms, also a pig for pork, and a part of our 
beef. Pastry, in fact, was about the only item 
that required a cash outlay in advance ; and even 
our pies, cake and doughnuts were cooked at 
home, the day before the fair opened. 

In this way we were able to set a good table 
at thirty-five cents a plate, and do very well, 
when rival concerns were obliged to charge fifty 
cents for no better food. In consequence, we 
fed fully eight hundred persons at two annual 
fairs, in succession, besides doing well from our 
cider and fruit stands, adjoining the booth. 

The law in our state then permitted the sale 
of “sweet cider,” and this term was always 
construed to include cider that had “‘worked” to 
some extent, but was not palpably sour and 
alcoholic. 

With us who had plenty of apples lying on 
the ground under the trees at home, there was a 
handsome profit in “sweet” cider at five, or even 
at three, cents a glass. It was not difficult to 
dispose of three or four barrels at our “stand.” 

Tn short, as regards the ins and outs of the 
dining-shanty business, there was not much that 
we did not know. But as to the internal 
workings of a barrel of sweet apple-juice, we had 
still much to learn. 

To accommodate the horse-jockeys, 
than the farmers, the fair was held a fortnight 
earlier than was customary, that fall. Previously 
it had been set for the first week in October, 
when all farm products are ready for exhibition. 


Because of the earlier date, all our usual | 


preparations were much hurried — particularly 
our cider, which we were able to make but a few 
days before the fair. 

All apple-juice must “work” a little to be fic 
to drink. We knew that warmth promoted 
fermentation, and that keeping the barrels in a 
cool place retarded it. To hasten the fermenta- 
tion as much as possible, Reuel and I put four 


barrels of the fresh juice into the beet-cellar, at | 


the Wilkins’s barn, and a fire was kept in a stove 
in the cellar night and day. 

We took out the bungs, and to start it fer- 
menting, poured into each barrel a pint or more 
of cider which had already begun to “work.” 
This and the uniform warmth carried fermenta- 
tion forward very rapidly. 

“Tt’s frothing finely,” Reuel told me, on the 
second morning after. “It will be sharp enough 
by day after to-morrow.” 

Fessenden and I had so many things to look 


rather 
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| after that we did not test the cider, but left that 
| duty to Reuel, since the barrels were in his 
| cellar. On the morning of the first day of the 

fair we drove to his house and took one barrel 
| of the cider for use that day. 

Now Reuel had driven the bungs into two of 
the barrels late the evening before, thinking that 
we might want both. We took only one, and 
left three for the next, or middle day, which is 
always the great day at a county fair. 

The first day is chietly spent in preparation, 
which in our case consisted in laying our tables, 
setting up a large stove and unpacking much 
borrowed crockery and many large boxes and bar- 
rels containing food. Not many customers came 
in. The second day our harvest was to begin. 

Accordingly, the next morning, Reuel 
was ready to start with his load at five 
o’clock, for we had seven miles to drive. 
It was a bulky load in a double wagon; 
especially as he had also five girls to carry, 
who had volunteered to act for us as 
waiters. 

Two of the cider-barrels had been sent 
to the fair the previous evening ; and find- 
ing the wagon very much crowded, Reuel 
came to see whether Fessenden and I 
could contrive to take the other one, as 
our wagon was larger than his. 

Our load had already been put on the 
wagon, and we had six girls to transport 
to act as waiters. They were on the two 
front seats. In addition, we also had a 
large crate of bread, a huge box of pies, 
ten pots of baked beans, a firkin of butter, 
another of apple-sauce, three immense 
Indian - puddings, three plum - puddings, 
and two large cream cheeses. 

In fact, with the six young ladies on the 
front seats, arrayed in all their finery, 
with Fessenden standing up in front to 
drive the span of horses, and myself 
behind standing guard over the piled-up 
stock of eatables, we presented an 
| appearance of festive richness which caused the 
people on the road to turn and smile anctuously 
}upon us. We drove to Reuel’s place, and by 
| making some changes Fessenden and I contrived 
| to put the extra cider-barrel upon the wagon. 
| “It’s got a big head on!” Fessenden said to 
| me, as we heaved it up between us. “Just hear 

it sizz!”’ 
And once, on our way to the fair-grounds, 
| when we had stopped for a moment to favor a 
| drove of cattle in the road, one of the girls cried 
lout, “What’s that sizzing so? I hear it every 
| time we stop !”” 
“Oh, it’s only Reuel’s cider-barrel,’”’ replied 
| Fessenden. “It’s on the sizz this morning.”’ 
| “He’s been putting yeast in it, I guess,” said 
another of the girls. 

Entering the fair-grounds, we drove to our 
shanty. Before helping the girls out, Fessenden 
partly turned and backed the wagon up to the 
shanty door, so that we could at once unload. I 
had already jumped to the ground. 

In backing the horses, the rear wheels of the 
wagon went over a bit of joist, causing a slight 
jolt, upon which the head of that cider-barrel 
went into the air as if fired from a gun. There 
was a roar like that of a locomotive suddenly 
blowing off steam. Not only did the barrel-head 
fly, but as much as ten gallons of cider went 
with it, and possibly twenty. It gushed out as 
| if belched from a geyser. 
| It flew high in the air; and as what goes up 

must come down, we were all of us, in an 
instant, literally drenched and soaked with cider. 
The six girls appeared to bear the brunt of the 
deluge. 1 never before, nor since, saw six pretty 
|girls so suddenly transformed into yellowed, 
dripping, pitiful frights. They screamed, they 
| leaped out of the wagon headlong, and then 
| stood dismayed, wringing their hands, and half 
choked with cider. 

Fessenden, who was in the same condition, yet 
| managed to hold the horses until I ran and 
seized them by the bits. The barrel-head had 
| fallen exactly in front of them, and they, too, 
were splashed. We quieted the horses, and then 
turned to look at the poor dripping wrecks of 
| girls. ; 
| “We must get them home, as quick as we 
can!” said Fessenden. 

“Oh, yes,” they all moaned in chorus, “do 
take us home, for pity’s sake, before everybody 
sees us!’ 

As speedily as possible we pulled out the load. 
Then Fessenden drove the poor girls home, and 
did not return with them, in fresh attire, till past 
| noon. 

Reuel and I, meantime, were having plenty of 

trouble. All those bean-pots were soaked with 
|eider, as also much of the bread, pies and 
doughnuts. All the dishes that we had aboard 
the wagon needed to be washed; and about half 
| our napkins and table-cloths were badly stained. 
Ah, that was a hard blow at the “dining- 
| shanty!” Putting the best foot forward in the 
| matter, and doing all we could to reorganize, it 
| was past twelve o’clock before we could open 
| our doors to the public. We lost two of the best 
hours of the day. 

Altogether, as nearly as we could estimate it 
afterward, what we then learned about fermen- 
tation cost us at least a hundred dollars, to say 
nothing of what those poor girls suffered, in 
their feelings, which was something frightful, no 
doubt. S. C. A. 
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Current Topics. 


The latest rules of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment require employés to use the utmost civility 
in all their dealings with the public. Civil 
service will leave no room for a demand for civil 
service reform. 


When Shakespeare wrote, “Farewell 
the neighing steed,” he was not thinking of the 
displacing bicycle, but his prophetic spirit could 
not better have foretold the decision of many an 
enthusiastic wheelman. 

Before the Woman's Temple in Chicago 
stands a charming fountain known as “the little 
cold-water girl,’ of whom it is said that though 
her face is hard and her heart stone, she has 
done more good than any other little Chicago 
girl of the same age. 


There is a ring of genuine manliness 
in the opening sentence of President Andrews’s 
statement to the corporation of Brown University 
regarding a recent difference upon a question 
of economies: “Wishing to retain your esteem 
as far as I deserve it, I beg to submit to you 
the following statement.” 

College presidents have occupied more or 
less of the public attention during the summer. 
They must now resign themselves to two months 
of oblivion. A more commanding figure, the 
college football-player, with flowing locks and 
well-upholstered person, has crowded lesser 
creatures into the background. 

Even an Ameer may be amusing. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan compares himself to a 
swan on a narrow lake, with a pack of wolves 
(meaning Russia) on one bank, and a Bengal 
tiger (England) on the other bank. The gobbling- 
up process, whether by wolves or by tiger, seems 
to him imminent and uninviting. 

“Every horse-swapper in Georgia” 
was invited to attend a Horse-Swappers’ State 
Convention held in Covington, September 21-23. 
We do not learn that the politicians made any 
protest; but in some states such a call would 
indicate that the projector planned to unite all 
the financiers, orators and statesmen, and start a 
winning political party. 

No relic-hunter will ever enrich his collec- 
tion with the revolver which ended the life of 
Sefior Canovas. The Spaniards do not believe 
in preserving such grim mementos. The 
weapon, after the execution of its owner, was 
put into a vat of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
where it was utterly consumed. We fear that it 
would have been otherwise in this country, 
where ‘“‘yellow”’ journalism flourishes. 


At a recent baseball game in Pittsburg 
an onlooker threw a beer-bottle at the umpire, 
who hurled it back from the grand stand, 
severely injuring an innocent spectator. The 
list for the summer includes many similar dis- 
graceful scenes, several of them occurring on 
Sunday. The president of the National Base- 
ball League is urging reform, declaring that the 
national game is in danger of sinking to the 
level of the prize-fight and the cockpit. In this 
work of reform every player and spectator can 
assist. 


It would be hard to formulate a more 
baleful aphorism than that imputed—incorrectly, 
it is to be hoped—to a United States senator. 
“No man in public office,” he is reported to 
have said, ‘owes the public anything.” On the 
contrary, every man in public office owes the 
public everything. No matter how great his 
wealth or his importance before taking office, he 
is under imperative obligation to the public, first, 
to get rid of his partisanship if he have any; 
secondly, to divest himself of considerations of 
self-interest and keep in view only the interests 
of the public; and, finally, to give to the public 
faithful and laborious service, or, in case of 
inability, to yield his place instantly to some one 
else, who can and will fulfil all of these require- 
ments. 


One who heard [ord Kelvin and Lord 
Lister at the late meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was struck 
with their gentleness of voice. There was a 
restfulness in the tones. No “fine frenzy” 
helped the spectator to imagine for a moment 
that he was listening to one who made declama- 
tion take the place of demonstration. How well 
this simplicity symbolized that true science that 
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never mistakes vociferation for verity! Quackery 
loves the “sounding brass’’ of long words and a 
loud voice. 


The pulpit of a little Eastern church has 
long stood just enough to one side of the platform 
to disturb the congregation’s sense of proportion ; 
but any protest met with a quick rejoinder from 
the aged minister. The wife of the sexton, 
taking matters into her own hands, says the 
Church Economist, moved the pulpit toward 
the centre an inch a week, and gained her point, 
though it took time, for the old doctor never 
noticed the difference. Some citadels must needs 
be stormed from the front, but more victories 
are won and more reforms inaugurated by 


methods which do not antagonize, and in which | 


tact is joined to persevering moderation. 
soo --———_ 


A VIRTUOUS MEMORY 


Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent, 
A good man’s name is his best monument. 


Peter Pindar's Epitaph. 
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Vulgar Notoriety. 


A fourteen-year-old girl disappeared from her 
home in a New York tenement one day last 
summer. Her letter of farewell said that she 
intended to drown herself because she was tired 
of tending the baby. 

For twenty-four hours or more her parents, 
assisted by the police and the reporters, hunted 
for the child. They finally: found her in the 
cellar of her own house. On second thought, 
she had decided to live a little longer—in spite of 
the baby. 

Later developments indicated. that she had 
gained her principal purpose. It was shown 
that she had been an industrious reader of the 
sensational dailies, and that she yearned to share 
that publicity which they give to the deeds of 
people who are mentally weak and morally 
crippled. She succeeded. 

At the cost of a day in the coal-hole, she got 
her picture in the papers. ‘The “‘stories’’ that 
were printed about her occupied very satisfactory 
space among the evil deeds spread out in the 
demoralizing columns of the sensational papers. 

Of course she was happy. She would haye 
been happier yet had she realized the full extent 
of her good fortune! Eminence like hers could 
not easily have been won by any little girl born 
earlier than this nineteenth century. 

A hundred years ago there were no “yellow” 
daily papers to rouse or reward a girl of her 
high ambition. Had such a girl threatened 
suicide, her mother would have given her a dose 
of jalap and put her to bed. Had she run away, 
she would have been physically punished. 

It never entered the heads of our old-fogy 
ancestors that when a child did something 
foolish, or mean, or wicked, the proper thing 
was to tell amusing stories about it. They had 
the notion which seems to be in some danger of 
becoming obsolete, that a wrong or a senseless 
act should not be paraded before the public. 
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Southern Leaders in the Senate. 


The recent deaths of Senator George of Mis- 
sissippi and Senator Harris of Tennessee have 
directed attention anew to the changes which are 
taking place among the Southern leaders in that 
body.. The older men are passing away, and 
newer men, less well-known, and representing in 
some instances widely different views of public 
policy, are taking their places. 

The Southern States followed a _ natural 
impulse when, coming back to full representation 
in Congress after the Civil War, they selected 
men who had been active leaders during that 
period. They showed also their appreciation of 
the value of ripe and experienced service by 
reélecting to both houses of Congress the leaders 
in whom they reposed confidence. 

Only eight years ago, when the Fifty-first 
Congress opened, twenty-two of the twenty-eight 
Senators from fourteen Southern States were 
men who had served in the Confederate army. 
Of the other six, one had been a member of the 
Confederate Congress, and one had been 
governor of a Southern State during the war; 
so that there were only four in the whole number 
who had not been in either the civil or the 
military service of the confederacy. 

Of the twenty-eight Southern leaders in. the 
Senate‘of the Fifty-first Congress, only ten now 
remain. Theseare Senators Morgan of Alabama, 
Jones and Berry of Arkansas, Pasco of Florida, 
Walthall of Mississippi, Cockrell and Vest of 
Missouri, Bate of Tennessee, Daniel of Virginia, 
and Faulkner of West Virginia. 

Of the other eighteen, just one-half are dead 
and one-half have retired. In the former group 
are numbered Senators Brown of Georgia, and 
Harris of Tennessee, who were governors of 
their respective States during the Civil War; 
and Senators Colquitt of Georgia, Gibson of 
Louisiana, George of Mississippi, Coke of Texas 
and Kenna of West Virginia, all of whom were 
in the Confederate army. 

The Senators who have been retired through 
the vicissitudes of politics or other causes include 
Pugh of Alabama, Call of Florida, Blackburn 
of Kentucky, Eustis of Louisiana, Vance and 
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Ransom of North Carolina, Hampton and Butler 
of South Carolina, and Reagan of Texas. Of 
these, all but Senators Call and Reagan were in 
the military service of the confederacy; and 
Mr. Reagan was the Confederate postmaster- 
general. 

Altogether, this is a long and impressive list 
of Southern leaders whose disappearance from 
the Senate, whether by death or retirement, 
marks, to some extent at least, a change in the 
character and tendencies of that body. 


—————-—-__ -- o> 





NECESSARY CARES 
Cares are comforts; such by heaven designed 
He that has none must make them—or be wretched. 
oung. 


———_$_$_~-@-e—_—_ 


The Dual Alliance. 
The public rejoicings which followed the return 


| of the French President from Russia were not in 
| honor of the man, but of the alliance. President 
| Faure made a good use of his opportunity when 


he was in St. Petersburg, and played his part 
well; but Monsieur Hanotaux, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was the real author of the 
diplomatic agreement with Russia, and was 
entitled to full credit for a policy which had 
greatly increased the prestige of France in 
Europe. This was understood in Paris when 
the president returned in triumph to a capital 
delirious with joy. 

What magical potency there is in a word which 
a nation yearns to hear! Russia and France 
have been acting together on the Eastern and 
other diplomatic questions since the closing years 
of the reign of Alexander III., and it has been 
an open secret that there was an understanding 
between them which virtually made them allies. 

But the precise word had not been used 
officially, not even a year ago in Paris, when the 
Russian Emperor was received like a conqueror 
by an overjoyed populace. In St. Petersburg 
the word “alliance,’”’ for which France had been 
waiting impatiently, was pronounced clearly by 
emperor and president. It was a pledge that if 
either nation were attacked, the other would 
fight for it. 

Since the downfall of the Second Empire, in 
1870, France has been without an ally in Europe 
until this Russian coalition was formed. The 
republic has maintained an immense army and a 
powerful fleet at great expense for a quarter of a 
century, but its diplomatic influence has steadily 
declined because it has been isolated and without 
an ally. 

Now that the Russian alliance has been 
formed, France again becomes a great power, 
capable of ordering the affairs of the Continent. 
For this reason Paris has cause to shout, “Vive 
la Russie !’”’ with every sign of exultation. 

The crowds gathering about the Strasburg 
monument, which has been draped in black since 
France lost her two Rhine provinces in the disas- 
trous war with Germany, have foolishly assumed 
that the reconquest of Alsace and Lorraine would 
be the sequel to the alliance. Russia aided 
Germany by her neutrality in the campaign with 
France. It is incredible that she should now 
pledge herself to undo what was done then, and 
to support France in a war of revenge for the 
recovery of the lost provinces. 

The alliance is probably a defensive one, like 
that which unites Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. Russia will not take up arms for 
France in an offensive war against Germany. 
She will only support her under attack; and 
Germany, having won the Rhine provinces, will 
not strike the first blow. 

What is more probable than an anti-German 
movement is a coalition against England. 
Russia, having as eager a desire to obtain Jeru- 
salem as Constantinople, wishes to keep France 
out of Syria, and the most practical method of 
doing this is to support the Paris government’s 
demand that England shall relinquish control 
over Egypt. 

The relations of the Great Powers are so 
evenly balanced by the two European alliances 
that war is not to be feared in any quarter. 
They are leagued together solely for mutual 
defence, and this means peace. 
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History at Short Range. 


A pamphlet has been prepared for use in the 
schools of Brookline, Massachusetts, which 
reverses the usual method of teaching history, 
and begins with the town itself. 

It describes the town geographically in its 
relations to neighboring communities. It de- 
scribes the geological formation of the area 
which the town covers. It tells briefly the 
story of its settlement and early history, points 
out noteworthy buildings, and gives an account 
of the services of its citizens. Then it describes 
the methods of town government, shows what 
officers are chosen to carry on the town affairs, 
and what each one does, and tells how taxes are 
raised and spent, and how money is borrowed 
for town uses. 

The pupil who learns what is in this little 
book will have at least the rudiments of local 
history, local geography and local government. 
He will gain clearer ideas of the relation of 
things and men around him to the state and 
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nation, and of the relation of present conditions 
to those that are past. 

Usually history and government and similar 
subjects are taught through general statements 
and principles. ‘There is an obvious advantage 
in beginning with what is near at hand, for the 
pupil’s own observations stimulate his curiosity 
and interest. 

In another way, such instruction as this which 
is attempted in Brookline may be useful. One of 
the greatest needs of the time is a higher standard 
of citizenship. It is in town or city administra- 
tion that questions of government come closest 


_| to the individual citizen; yet it is these usually 


in which least interest is taken. If some know- 
ledge of these matters be early imparted in the 
schools, the voters of the next generation should 
take a keener interest in local government, and 
should be better equipped to deal with its 
problems. 


* 
* 


Social Blunders. 


A lady found herself at table with a number 
of English naval officers of high rank who were 
entertaining a large company at dinner. An 
admiral had taken her down to the dining-room, 
and she felt constrained to introduce a naval 
topic. Consequently, during the first pause in the 
conversation, she turned to her companion and 
asked him if he had been present when the 
battle-ship Victoria was sunk through somebody’s 
stupid blundering—she had forgotten whose, but 
it was shocking and inexcusable. 

She looked up innocently into a face which had 
suddenly grown white and convulsed with 
feeling. 

“Yes, madam,” answered the admiral with a 
grim smile, as he perceived that her question had 
been heard and that other guests were looking at 
him curiously; “yes, unfortunately I was there; 
and I did it.” 

The talkative lady blushed deeply. She had 
forgotten that Admiral Markham, who was sitting 
beside her, had commanded the battle-ship 
Camperdown when the Victoria was sent to the 
bottom of the Mediterranean by collision in the 
naval manceuvres. The blundering was not, 
perhaps, his, as he was following the orders of the 
commanding officer of the fleet, who perished 
with his men in that appalling naval disaster ; but 
the memory of that day had overshadowed and 

dd i his subsequent life. 

That was an unfortunate question, prompted 
solely by ignorance. When needless pain and 
annoyance are caused in conversation with 
deliberate intent, the social blunder becomes so 
gross as to merit punishment. 

An English sculptor was at a public dinner with 
a@ prominent man of letters, whom he had never 
before met, in a chair beside him. His companion 
rudely concluded that it would be rare sport to 
guy the sculptor by pretending not to know who 
he was, and by severely criticising his work. 
Accordingly, he led the conversation so that art 
topics were introduced, and then abruptly men- 
tioned the sculptor’s name, and referred con- 
temptuously to some of his best-known works. 

Other guests scowled at him and trod upon his 
toes under the table to warn him that he must 
change the subject; but he ran on perversely with 
his adverse criticism, raising his voice and finally 
asking the sculptor, without naming him, whether 
he thought that any worse work had ever been 
done under the pretence of being art. 

The sculptor, convinced by this time that his 
companion knew who he was, and was seeking to 
annoy him wantonly, turned toward him with a 
face quivering with indignation. 

“Either you or I, sir, must leave this table and 
building,” he said, “and do it without a moment’s 
delay.” 

The man with the abusive tongue could not 
meet the sculptor’s flashing eye. He looked 
around the table, and seeing that the other guests 
sympathized with the victim of his rudeness, left 
the room without a word. The joke which he had 
attempted was brutal and unjustifiable, and he 
was well punished for it. 
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‘¢ Yes, My Lord!” 


At a meeting of teachers in New York City, 
Many suggestions were made as to the best 
methods of clearing the cloudy uncertainty of 
children’s memories. 

“It is almost hopeless,” said the principal of a 
public school. “American children, for instance, 
are usually sure of but two dates in history, but 
they attach very different events to them. One 
pupil told me jyesterday that Washington was 
born in 1776 and that the Civil War ended in 1492.” 

“It is not only their memories, but their minds 
that are hazy,” said a well-known literary 
woman. “Parents seldom know the strange 
meanings that a timid child puzzles out alone 
from ordinary phrases. Until I was a large girl 
and found courage to ask how all of the prophets 
could be hung on one rope, I always believed 
the two commandments from which ‘hang all the 
law and the prophets’ to have been two scaf- 
folds.” 

“English children are no brighter than our 
own,” said another teacher, and repeated an 
anecdote told by an American bishop who, while 
in Yorkshire, had been asked to address a 
Sunday-school. 

“] am the bishop of the diocese of Washington 
and Idaho,” he said; “and, by the way, can any 
of you tell me what a diocese is?” 

Several hands were held up. Doctor Talbot 
nodded to a yellow-haired, red-cheeked lad in 
front. “You know,” he said. 

“Yes, my lord. A diocese is a high point of 
land, with a bishop sitting on top and a lot of 
clergymen all around.” 

“It is not the children who are to blame,” said 
an old professor, who had listened in silence. 
“It is we, who, in these modern days, are urgent 
to crowd into their vacant minds the rudiments of 
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too many branches of knowledge. It is better to 


take a week to plant in a child’s mind one idea, so 
that it may take root and grow, and become 
a part of his life, than to pour into it a hundred 
facts in a day, which he does not understand nor 
receive.” 
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MRS. GRANT AND THE TWO GENERALS. 


Very pleasant reading is that page of a recent 
Century Magazine on which General Porter relates 
how General Sherman once cross-questioned Mrs. 
Grant in the presence of her husband, who 
abetted him, and how the lady was clever enough 
to get the better of this formidable alliance. The 


two generals were about to hold a conference in | 


Grant’s headquarters, and Mrs. Grant, who was 
present, suggested that perhaps they did not wish 
her to overhear all their secrets. 

“Do you think we can trust her, Grant?” asked 
General Sherman, with assumed doubt. 

“I’m not so sure about that, Sherman,” was the 
teasing reply. “Public documents, in disseminat- 
ing items of information, are accustomed to say, 
‘Know all men by these presents.’ I think it 
would be just as effective to say, ‘Know one 
woman,’ for then all men would be certain to fear 
of it.” 

The general laughed, and then addressed the 
lady: “Now, Mrs. Grant, let me examine you, 
and I can soon tell whether you are likely to 
understand our plans well enough to betray them 
to the enemy.” 

“Very well,” she replied with spirit, “I’m ready 
for all your quéstions.” 

She was, indeed. Although General Sherman 
folded his arms and frowned upon her with the 
fiercest aspect of a pedagogue while putting his 
questions, she was not to be confused. She was 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography of 
the region in which the proposed movements of 
the army were to be conducted, having made a 
careful study of her husband’s maps; and she 
used her knowledge, reversed, to prove the extent 
of her harmless feminine ignorance—playing the 
part she had set herself with delightful drollery. 

When asked the course of a river, she would 
carefully locate it a thousand miles from its 
native bed, and make it flow upstream instead of 
down; southern mountains she placed in regions 
of the aretic zone, and she tangled railroads and 
eanals in a web of hopeless confusion. It was not 
long before General Sherman gave up the exami- 
nation, acknowledging merrily, “Well, Grant, I 
think we can trust her!” 


* 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


Lord Bowen, who died in 1894, was an English 
judge whom his country will not soon forget; 
for he was not only a just and learned man 
but a brilliant one. His humorous and witty 
sayings live in the memory of his friends, and 
though only a few of them may have been chron- 
icled, they are an earnest of all the rest. 

One day some one in his presence referred to 
the fact that a publisher who was noted for his 
hard bargains with authors, had built a church 
at his own expense. 

“Ah,” quoted Bowen at once, “the old story! 
The blood of martyrs is the seed of the church!” 
Sometimes his wit had a delicate flavor of flattery, 
as when he assured some ladies who had climbed 
a perilous Alpine peak, that they had solved a 
problem which had vexed medieval schoolmen: 
How many angels could stand on the point of a 
needle? 

Again it had a satiric touch. At Hamburg the 
Prince of Wales kept, or tried to keep, a faithless 
little dog, which persisted in running away. 

“That’s the only creature here,” said Bowen, 
“which does not run after the Prince of Wales.” 

Again his fellow-judges submitted to him the 
draft of an address to royalty, which began with 
the expression, “Conscious as we are of our short- 
comings.” 

Exception was taken to the humility of this 
phrase, as not at all representing the tenor of the 
judicial mind; and Bowen demurely suggested, 
“Suppose we substitute, ‘Conscious as we are of 
one another’s shortcomings.’ ”’ 

One of the judges complained that another 
member of the bench had slept peacefully through 
the afternoon, and then, on waking at half-past 
three, immediately adjourned the court. 

“It is as it should be,” said Bowen. “He 
obeyed the hymn: 


“*Shake off dull sloth and early rise.’ ” 


* 
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WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


It is related by a French paper that a man 
came to a great chemist and asked him: 

“I’ve bought a cigar-holder which is sold me as 
of pure amber. Can you tell me any means by 
which I can ascertain if it really is amber?” 

“Certainly,” said the man of sci “Simplest 
thing in the world. Put it to soak in alcohol for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of that time look 
at your alcohol, and if the cigar-holder is of real 
amber it will have completely disappeared!” 

This is a funny story, but we should prefer to 
learn chemistry from some other “man of science.” 
Amber is not soluble in alcohol. 
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THE GREEK COURT. 


The court of Greece must be an ideal court, 
since it knows of no such thing as a court set, and 
the queen at its head is completely identified with 
the common people. 

Queen Olga spends much time in visiting the 
poor, and mingling with all classes of people. 
The palace gardens, says a correspondent of 
London Truth, are thrown open two days in the 
week to the public. These gardens are ip a 
Shady grove. and any one who pleases may 
attend the military concerts given there. 








THE YOUTH'’S 


It is hardly any wonder that many rich people 
have left the cities where they have made their 
fortunes, and come to Athens to live, for there is 
no fashionable world there, but much pleasant 
intercourse. The king and queen visit them to 
acknowledge their patriotic gifts, but do not 
attempt to make them the nucleus of a court set. | 
Decorations may be granted, but titles, never. 

The writer says that civilization is latent in 
every man, woman and child in Greece, and that 
even the babies are extraordinarily intelligent. 
He asserts that there is more politeness to be met 
with in a wayside common café in Greece, than in 
an English or even a French drawing-room. It 
is left for the reader to decide whether this state- 
ment is intended as praise of Greek politeness, or 
a criticism on the manners of the average English- 
man and Frenchman. 


BRIEF AND POINTED. 


The pride of visitors to Washington who go to 
the Senate Chamber or House of Representatives 
to see the congressman or senator from their 
district and ‘hear him make a speech is often 
apparent at the National Capitol. The Washing- 
ton Star cites an incident of this character. 


One man had been observed as a frequent visitor 
in the gallery of the House. A friend took the 
seat beside him one day, and warm greetings 
were exchanged between the two. 

“Have you seen him?” asked the newcomer. 

“Ves,” was the reply: “T’ve seen him.” 

“Have you had the luck to be here when he was 
talking?’ 

“I took care not to miss anything he might say. 
I’ve been here every oF. 

“T don’t blame you. I only wish I had the time. 
The way he woke up those monopolies and ring- 
sters out home was a caution, and then he was 
— nibbling at the questions of the day, just 
getting the flavor of the social situation previous 
to stepping in and biting out a chunk or two.” 

“That’s the way I always looked at him.” 

“I suppose his voice has been ringing out in 
clarion tones.” 

“M’ yes,” was the doubtful rejoinder. 

“What did he say?” exclaimed the questioner, 

cogeeny- “I'll bet it was something brief and to 
the ng nt.” 
“So far as I can judge I tried not to let any of 
his remarks get away from me, but I’m afraid 
that maybe I wasn’t watchful enough. I’ve only 
heard him speak five times. Three of them he 
said ‘aye’ and the other two he said ‘no.’” 


SHEETS OF BANK-NOTES. 
A little tale which the Companion lately copied 





from a Boston paper suggests that newspaper 
joke-makers do well to verify the statements | 
which give point to their jokes. In this case a) 
bank president was supposed to have given his | 
wife a sheet of twelve bank-notes, from which she | 
clipped one in a store to pay for a purchase. 


A bank cashier in the West writes to us to 
say that bank-notes are always supplied to the | 
national banks by the Treasury Department in | 
sheets of four, not twelve. 

Our friend confers a further service by telling a | 
little story. All the bank-notes on a sheet bear | 
the same number and are distinguished from one 
another by being lettered. The note at the top is 
“A,” and the others “B,” “C” and “D” in order. 

“An amusing incident,” writes our correspond- 
ent, “occurred some years ago when I was acting 
teller in this bank. We had just issued some | 
fresh, crisp bills, and one day a gentleman rushed | 
in all out of breath to inquire if three bills that | 
he had in his hand were good; when assured | 
that they were, he said that he distrusted them | 
because they were so new and because, when he 
laid them down, the little letters on the face of 
the bills read ‘B A D,’ as he showed by a | 
—. in that way, and he supposed they must be 


“ HIS AUTHORITY. 


Daniel Webster’s oratory was not always of the 
ponderous order. Occasionally he would intro- 
duce a hit of humor very effectively, an instance 
of which the “Green Bag”’ gives as follows: 


Daniel Webster when in full practice was 
employed to defend the will of Roger Perkins, of 
een ages A physician made affidavit that the 
testator was struck with death when he signed 
the will. Webster subjected his testimony to a 
most thorough examination, showing by quoting | 
medical authorities that doctors disagree as to 
the precise moment when a dying man is struck 
with death—some affirming that it is at the com- 
mencement of the disease, others at its climax, 
and others still affirm that we begin to die as soon 
as we are born. 

“I should like to know,” said the opposing 
counsel, “what doctor maintains that theory?” =| 

“Doctor Watts,” said Mr. Webster, with great | 
dignity. “The moment we begin to live we all 
begin to die.” 


“PROFESSORS.” 


The misuse of the title “professor,” when it is 
applied indiscriminately to musicians in general, | 


| finds an amusing example in the following story, | 


credited to Bandmaster Sousa, and printed in | 
“The Musical Age:” 


Some years ago Sousa was leading a band at a 


smelt country festival. The advent of the band |- 


ad been awaited with intense interest by the 
audience, and when they arrived the bandsmen 
were — surrounded by a surging crowd 
which hemmed them in so that it was difficult for 
them to keep on playing. 

Sousa appealed to one of the committee to kee 
the crowd away, and said that unless his men h 
more room they could not play. The committee- 
man shook his hand warmly, and turning to the 
assembled multitude bawled out: 

“Gentlemen, step back and give the purfesser’s 
purfessers a chance to play!” 


A QUICK RETORT. 


The Duke of Leeds, it is said, will probably be 
the next governor-general of Canada. He excels 
at repartee. 


The duke, when he was in Parliament as the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, was the youngest member 
in the Commons, and the youngest-looking until 
he grew a beard. It is told of him that on the 
day of his election some one asked him; 

“Say, boy, does your mother know you’re out?” 
“Yes,” promptly replied the youthful politician, 
“and when the votes are counted to-night she will 
know I am in.” 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. 








AG NTS Wanted. Boys & Girls to sell Polishing 
——. Send lic. in stamps for sample pack- 
age & instructions. C. G. RUPERT, Dept. A, Wilmington,Del. 











A Bargain. 


3,000 


Ladies’ Night Dresses, 


(Empire Style,) 
Made of Excellent Cotton, Hand- 
somely Trimmed with Hamburg 
Embroidery and Insertions, made 
long and full, sent postage prepaid 
on receipt of 


$1.00. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


























PATENTED, 

A wonderful convenience, instead 
No of hooks and eyes or buttons, for 
Hook plackets, waists, belts, cloaks, and 

$ all ladies’ and children’s garments, 
No Endorsed by Dressmakers. 
Eyes Fastens Easily and Stays So 
You Hear It Fasten 
The Blind can Fasten It 
If your dealer hasn't it, send us 
his name and address, and postage 
for free samples to you, 


The Ball and Socket Fastener Co. 


Sews on frcisxstarim: The Ball ‘ 


Porter Bros, & Co, 





Simple | soseiing ae, and Socket 
Practical] *5-ton mass.” Fastener 
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Purity and Flavor Unexcelled. 

Shipped to all parts of 
the U. S. and Europe by 
mail and express. 


Try them! 
They are Delicious!! 





J 


863 (/ BROADWAY 
New York 
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wi! A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


—;| If youare interested in a band instru- 


ment of any kind, or would like to joina 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of rooo illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band instruments. Write to-day 
to Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 





ys§POND’ 
XT RAC 


Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


| 

| PERFECT SAFETY 

INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 
POND’S EXTRACT 


Subdues all Inflammations, 
Controls all Hemorrhages, 
Relieves all Pain. 








Sunburn, 
Chafing and 
Summer Complaints 


IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


} a 


B of worthless imitations 
| eware said to be “just as good.” 


“What Shall I Have For 
K Breaictast, Dinner and FR 
Ss 'P , r?”’ Suggestions for ' 
ida 


v 
Lunches, H« y Dinners, etc. Every house 
keeper should have it. Sent on receipt of infor- 
mation whether Pond’s Extract is sold at your 
#rocery or Drug Store. 

POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


| Bor Inmeseect Bites, 





Standard American Brand. . 
w Established 1860, vt 





The old reliable 


STEEL PENS... 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 

by none. Sample card, 26 different 

numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 

post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 

Ask for “26” card. 

| SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 

| 450 Broome St., New York, N. Ve 
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Silk. 


waist 


4% We Sell Goods Cheaper than any other House. ®t 


ONEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, - 


BUY YOUR GOODS HERE AND YOU'LL SAVE 
MONEY. HERE’S AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


A Rich Silk Waist ior °4,2 


The Waists 


New York. 


advertised here are 
of the best quality of Taffeta 
Six clusters of hand tucks in 


full gathered front, and four clusters 
from yoke on back; new sleeves, linen 
or self-crushed collar. 
colors. 


Black and 
It’s the Greatest Silk Shirt- 
Bargain we ever offered. We 


deliver them Free to any point within 
One Hundred miles of New York City. 
If you live beyond One Hundred miles, 
send Twenty-Two Cents Postage. 


Send for Our Illustrated 








4% MAILED FREE. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 





Fashion Catalogue, 





You'll find there a Thousand Other 
Bargains just as Attractive. 


6th Avenue, 
20th to 2ist Street, 


New York. 
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The First Red Leaf. 


What is that which the eye perceives 
Glowing among the thick green leaves? 

Is it an oriole perched to rest, 

Or tanager, with his vivid vest ? 

Or a lonely grosbeak, left behind 
Forgotten by al his gorgeous kind ? 

Alas, for summer—and woe for me— 

’Tis the first red leaf on the dogwood-tree! 


Ah yer? for the grass is not yet sere; 
No blight betokens the failing year: 

A late rose reigns on her thorny throne, 
All the fairer because alone, 

And nods and smiles in the sunny noon, 
As sweet and perfect as those of June; 
Why hint at winter and storm to be, 

O first red leaf on the dogwood-tree ? 


One orphaned lily leans pale and tall, 
Last of its line, by the lichened wall, 
The salvia tosses its brilliant plume. 
The bright nasturtiums are yet in bloom, 
And dahlias, crimson and gold and white 
Waste their peanty, awake all night, 

Yet here, with its sorrowful prophecy 

Is the first red leaf on the dogwood-tree! 


The knapweed swings by the meadow path 

Where mowers gather the aftermath; 

The first pale aster has but begun 

To hint that the torrid days are done, 

The fringy porave of the aldenrod 

Are spreading their spendthrift wealth abroad, 

And while they charm us, we need not see 

The first red leaf on the dogwood-tree! 
ELIZABETH AKERS. 
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The Field-Day. 


A yellow banner first was seen 
here every willow st 5 
Long, long before a hint of green 
Had touched the hillside wood. 


Then, as if autumn had come back, 
A glow of red returned 
To all the maple branches black, 
hereon a dark fire burned. 


“Form, companies and regiments,” 
Twas this the signal said ; 

Full well the trees knew why and whence 
The royal mandate sped. 


The marching orders of the year 
Had come to them at last, 

The fleld-day of the spring was near, 
The winter bivouac past. 

In suits of green they decked them out, 
Like Robin Hood’s brave band: 

The May winds rallied with 
The warm sun lit the land. 


The orchard trees must lead the van 
With banners pink and white; 

And so they gathered clan by clan 
And formed their lines aright. 


Then was the great commander heard, 
And the order came, to march; 

And music fell from every bird 
Beneath the heaven’s high arch. 


From street and lane and park and field, 
From road and hill and shore, 
The great, green army wound and wheeled 
Across the world onee more. 
M. A. DEWOLFE HowE. 
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The Old Doctor and His Nephew. 


The old doctor’s nephew Tom ran down the 
other day to the village with his gun and dog for 
a month’s shooting in the marshes. His uncle 
always has a warm welcome for the lad, whose 
mind is eager and bold, full of the same queries 
and doubts which tormented, and were solved 
by, the older man in his youth long ago. 

Tom read to the doctor one morning an 
account of the late terrible fire in Paris. He 
laid down the paper and said hoarsely : 

“What was the good in a horror like that? 
Can you tell me? These were not criminals 
who deserved death, but fair, kindly, gentle 
women, the very flower of France, doing a 
charitable act for the poor in God’s name; and 
while they are busied with it, smiling and 
happy, they are all swept into death, and in a 
few minutes are hideous, blackened corpses. 





What does Providence mean by permitting such in 


cruelty—or perhaps you call the power that 
did it destiny ?” 

“T call it God,” said the doctor quietly, but 
made no other answer. He, too, was moved by 
the terrible story. 

Later in the day the two men strolled out into 
the fields, while Nep, the setter, dashed to and 
fro through the bushes. 

“He is wild with delight at getting into the 
country,” said Tom. “A hunting-dog is often 
miserable in town. I take him out once or 
twice a year, and it gives him new life; but he 
suffers agonies of terror on the train from the 
noise and the motion. Although it is but a short 
journey from the city here, and he has made it a 
dozen times, his fear of it is as great as at first. 
One would think the poor brute would under- 
stand by this time.” 

“*Yes,” said the doctor; “‘but if he is so afraid, 
isn’t it cruel to make him take the journey ?” 

Tom looked at him surprised. ‘What! 
When he is to have the country for a month? 
But 1 suppose,” he said, laughing, ‘‘Nep thinks 
me a demon of cruelty.” 

“Doesn’t it occur to you,”’ said his uncle, “that 
the passage of death, which lasts but a moment, 
may seem to God of no more importance than 
the railway journey does to you? We shudder 
when we read of a hundred women hurried 
to what. appears to be premature death, or 
thousands of Chinese drowned in a flood, but 
it seems to me that God has only ordered 
them to make a brief journey to live in another 
place.” 

“You mean,” said Tom, “that I understand 
God and His ways as little as Nep understands 
me and my ways? You are a regular old 
sop, with your fables of beasts and men.” 

He walked on thoughtfully, no longer in the 
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but the jud avely requested that the matter | Nor did she struggle at all; she did, indeed, set 
be left z a’ Perha’ fe 


mood to censure God or question the mysteries of 
His government, but rather to accept the spirit 
of the inspired words that have given hope and 
rest to many generations of men, “His mercy 
endureth forever.’ 
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Crossing a Crevasse. 


In crossing Huddleston Glacier toward evening, 
Mr. E. A. Fitz Gerald, F. R. G. S., and his guide, 
Zurbriggen, had an adventure sufficiently exciting 
to be described in “Climbs in the New Zealand 
Alps.” During the day the hot sun had made the 
snow extremely soft, so that ice-bridges which 
Mr. Fitz Gerald and his companion had been able 
to walk boldly over in the morning proved in the 
evening a serious danger. Several times while 
they were in this broken ice-fall avalanches thun- 
dered down uncomfortably near them. 


We were at last able to get out of this into a 
clear part of the glacier, which was comparatively 
safe but for the danger of hidden crevasses in 
such soft snow. There is one large crevasse 
which runs almost the whole length of the glacier, 
with apparently only one ice-bridge over it. In 
the morning we had crossed it safely, but now that 
—— had been melting and dripping fast 
all day, ft looked rather unstable. e had to 
spercec® it down a very steep slope of soft snow, 
and I did not like the look of it at all. 

Zurbriggen was no and was just in the act 
of putting his foot upon the bridge, when down it 
went with a thundering crash, the sound rever- 
berating under our feet till the bit we were on 
seemed to tremble. He had only time to leap 
back, and to call to me to draw in the rope. 

Before he ste ped upon the ice-bridge I had 
planted my axe firmly in the deep snow; but now 

he idea that the very slope we were on was about 

to yield entered both our minds meenoeey, 
and we turned and hurried back as quickly 
as possible, never once stopping till there was a 
safe distance between us and the crevasses. We 
were barely clear of them when, with a loud 
booming sound, a second piece of ice detached 
itself, and fell pootions into the abyss. 

We now walked beside the glacier a few steps 
so as to get a good view of the small remains o: 
what we had supposed to be the last bridge left 
across this crevasse. Both lips of the crevasse 
overhung greatly, and there was just a bit of 
snow across it, which looked as if it must give 
way if any weight were placed upon it. 

ureriggen was very keen to try this at once 
but I refused till I had quite made up my mind 
that it was absolutely our last resort; and even 





then I pointed out to him that we should stand a 
better chance by waiting till the cold night air 
had frozen the snow together. 

We walked along the edge of the crevasse for a 
jong dist hades of evening were fast 
falling, and the prospect of a night on the glacier 
sta! us in the face. At some little distance 
from where we were there seemed to be another 
sort of bridge, which Zurbriggen, in his eagerness 
to get aney, before night overtook us, wished to 
try. This time I yielded, trusting to his great 
knowledge and yy of ice-work. 

I planted myself in a firm position, and burying 
my ice-axe in the snow, made ready to hold him 
up should an accident occur. 

e crawled as lightly as a cat over the frail ice 
that joined the two sides of the chasm, when 
suddenly, to my alarm, I found that the rope 
between us came to an end. It was necessar 
that I should follow him at once, so that he shoul 
not pause a moment in his perilous position. 





both at once. 
tant, however, Zurbrig; 
opposite bank, eonane his ice-axe into the snow, 
e calling out to me to be careful, drew the ro; 

in to him, adding that he could hold me up should 
the ice give way. 

Luckily, I was not obliged to test his strength, 
and a few minutes later we were hurrying over 
the last crevasses of the Huddleston Giacier. 


* 
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A Father’s Sorrow. 


There is nothing more pathetic than the 
sorrow of an old father or mother over a wander- 
ing son. A writer in the Vancouver World tells a 
thrilling story, related to him by a man who is 
now a judge in one of the states. At the time of 
which he speaks he was a rising lawyer in a small 
Western town, and in this capacity came often in 
contact with a certain elderly judge. He was the 
saddest-looking man the young lawyer had ever 
seen. About a dozen years before he had come 
from the East with his wife, and had soon distin- 
guished himself as a jurist. The two lived quietly 
and, to all appearance, serenely, but it was evident 
that they were growing old before their time. 
They did not speak of the past, and their history 
was unknown to their neighbors. 

One night the town was thrown into a state of 
excitement over a robbery and murder. The 
murderer was captured almost in the act, and the 
young lawyer was chosen to defend him. Practi- 
cally there was no defence, however, as every one 
knew him to be ° 

He was a stranger in town, a man thirty odd 
years old, with a face hardened by a, 
and disguised by a week’s growth of whiskers. 
In those times the law_was not slow, and by six 
o’clock of the second day the prisoner was 
standing before the judge to receive sentence. 

“Have you anything to say why sentence shonld 
not be pronounced upon you?” asked the judge, 
after the preliminaries were over. 

“I have, your honor, if you are to pronounce 
that sentence,” replied the prisoner. “At least,” 
he added, half-apologetically, “it is possible that, 


under the circumstances, you mightn’t care to 
pronounce it.” 
The counsel for the defence here interposed to 





warn the prisoner that he was acting irregularly, 





some premonition of | her teeth throu 


ps 
the truth affected his voice at that moment, for 
when he turned again to the prisoner it was 
altered and excited. 

“Will you be kind enough to explain?” he said, 
and his eyes searched the man’s face. 

“Well, your honor,” responded the prisoner, 
without a quaver of the voice, “as I happen to be 
your only son —” 

He got no farther. The father’s heart told him 
the words were true, that heart that had grown 
old before its time through sorrow at the deeds of 
= of whose doings he had lately known 
nothing. 

It was the last shock the old heart would bear. 
Before the prisoner had finished speaking the 
judge’s head fell forward upon the desk in front 
of him. The son must die, but the father’s heart 
broke before he was called upon to pronounce the 
terrible sentence. 

The whole community combined to hide the 
truth from the aged mother. She knew that her 
husband had died suddenly when about to pro- 
nounce sentence on a criminal, but with the 
identity of that criminal she was never made 
acquainted. With tender chivalry all tried to 
spare her further sorrow, and when, a few months 
later, she was laid beside her husband, she had 
never heard the pathetic story of his death. 


* 
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His Triumph. 


O Galilean ; art Thou, too, forlorn, 
Who wouldst the ruin of the world repair ? 
Art Thou a failure as Thy foes declare, 
Who fain would crown Thee still with barren thorn ? 
Shall generations evermore be born 
To hopes deferred that wither to despair ? 
Shall sorrowful humanity still wear 
The grievous yoke that it has ever worn? 


Oh, foliy'! whatsoe’er of good or quent 
Rules in this world o’er what is base and vile, 
is is His work, which He will consummate 
At His good pleasure; therefore, with a smile, 
We, who believe in Him, can calmly wait 
His triumph, knowing all is right the while. 
Good Words. 
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Tobacco Dust. 


A very unusual court scene in St. Louis is 
described by the Globe-Democrat. The reporter 
who “wrote if up” is undoubtedly a bright man, 
and must have found the subject peculiarly 
inspiring. 


The case of John H. Vette against Jobn C. 
Obert was on trial in Judge Haughton’s court 
mores. ae the process of the suit the 
wyers a tilt over the admission of certain 
evidence, and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Your honor, the assertion that was just made 
by the—ec-cachoo—on my—ec-cachoo—is abso- 
lutely—ec-cachoo!”’ 

“Your honor, I—ec-cachoo—sir, to the statement 
made by my—ec-cachoo!” 

—— Haughton admitted the testimony, and 





the witness proceeded: 

“Well, it was just this—ec-cachoo! I said to 
Mr.—ee h h and he said to me—ec- 
cachoo-cachoo-cachoo!” 

At this one in court was 


int —— ever 
sneezing. Lawyers, clients, lerers and witnesses 
joined in a chorus in which sneezes of various 
quality and a wide range of tone and discord were 
mingled. 
The pompous, ponderous sneeze of Constable 
Hand was a most effective basso, that gave 


| 





strength to the chorus, while the beautiful treble 
of Count Frederick von Gereke rose clear and 
shrill above the minor notes. | 

The —— formed a perfect scale of notes, | 
extending over an octave and a half, and forming | 
a melodious accompaniment to the general burden 
of the grand, sweet song. 

Naturally, during this outburst of Wagnerian 
solemnity court was interrupted. Judge Haughton | 
rapped for order, but the only, reply was from a 
big German butcher, one of the jury, who, with 
his magnificent tenor, sent his voice upward in a 
series of trills, runs and cadenzas in what was 
probably one of the most beautiful collection of 
sneezes ever heard. Then dropping, with a series 
of grace-notes, to the lower register, he ended 
with a movement in two-four time, in a five-fiat 
finale that would have done credit to Sousa’s band. 

At this moment Judge —— oo looked through 
the open door into the back room, where Tom 
MacAleavy was unconcernedly rolling and break- 
ing, in front of an open window, the suppl of 
tobacco which he intends to take on his fishing 
=. The fine dust from the dry leaf—and Tom is 
said to smoke the strongest tobacco in town—was 
pomne wafted into the court-room on the gentle 

reeze. 
The door was shut, all the windows opened, and 
the court proceeded. But despite the comedy 
which. had just been enacted, there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the room. 


~~ 
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A Grateful Monkey. 


One more story, and a very remarkable and 
well-authenticated one, is to be added to the many 
which record instances of gratitude on the part | 
of animals for surgical operations which have | 
given them pain, but at the same time saved them 
from probable death. In the zoélogical collection 
at the Jardin d’Acclimatation, in Paris, there is a 
female monkey, Diane by name, which has long 
been a favorite with keepers and public. One 
day not long ago, the chief keeper, Bigeard, 
found Diane in a corner of her cage holding one 
of her arms tightly with the other, and weeping 
great tears. While swinging and vaulting about 
the cage, she had fallen and broken her arm in 
two places. 

The fracture was so bad and gepecent®y incuse- 

ut 


ble that the director of the garden thought it best 
to at the r creature to death, to end her 
sufferings ; 








ut as a result of Bigeard’s urgent 
appeals he consented to summon a physician—not 
a veterinary, but a “sure enough” doctor of human 
beings. This physician, Doctor Tolmer, set the 
broken arm and put it in a plaster cast, to the 
— of which Diane calmly submitted. 
he was then put in a rng By = by herself 
with a cat for a companion. ith her arm in a 
sling, Diane patiently awaited her restoration to 
health, treat ng everybody as amiably as ever; 
but unfortunately the bones did not ‘knit,’ 
poset owing to the artificial and greatly trans- 
lanted conditions of the monkey’s life. condi- 
ion arose which made it necessary for the doctor 
to declare that he could not save the monkey’s 
arm, and to advise that she be put out of her 
sufferings. 
“But why could not her arm be amputated?” 
asked Bigeard. 
“Tt is not practicable to anzsthetize her,’ 
replied Doctor Tolmer. 
‘Let me hold her,” said Bigeard, “and you may 
perform the operation without anesthetics.” 
“Well,” said the doctor, “that will be a forlorn 
a7. We will try it.” 
igeard took his pet in his arms, caressingly 
but firmly. She seemed to recognize the fact that 
something hard must be done, which, however, 
was for her he arm was amputated; 





good. 
Diane shed tears copiously, but uttered no cry. 
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the sleeve of Bigeard’s coat, 
but did not touch his skin. This she seemed to do 
rather to have something to hold at than to resist. 
Human beings who have pain to endure feel the 
need of some such point of physical support. 

The terrible wound dressed, Diane was sent to 
rejoin her friend the cat. She now seemed quite 
comfortable ; but the most interesting part_of the 
story remains to be told. For a long time Doctor 
Tolmer came every day to see Diane, and she, 
so far from entertaining a rucse toward him, 
treated him as if she could not sufficiently express 
her gratitude. She watched for his approach, 
and on his arrival threw herself into his arms, 
continuing to exhibit her affection as long as he 
remained in the garden. 

The arm healed, and Diane was restored to the 
cage with the other monkeys. The public found 
an additional element of interest in a monkey 
which played and gambolled with the rest, but 
which had only one arm. 

Diane seemed to have completely resumed ber 
former way of life, but on the moment when 
Doctor Tolmer entered the garden, she left all 
her sports to — to the side of the cage and 
extend her rema' se hand through the bars, in 
order that it might be affectionately shaken by 
the doctor. 
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An Early Talker. 


“Love is blind,” according to the proverb; but 
the proverb cannot be true of maternal love, for 
the average mother easily sees in her baby a 
world of things which nobody else can discover. 


“Does your baby talk any yet?” one woman 
was heard to ask of another. 

“Talk? Well, I should say he did talk!” replied 
the mother, almost indignantly. “‘He says just 
anything! His little tongue runs steadily from 
morning till night. He can ask for anything he 
wants at the table or any place else. I never had 
a child that talked so early, or said so many 
things at his age. 

at sister-in-law has a little boy eight months 
and four days older than this child, who don’t 
begin to talk as much nor as well, although, of 
course, I wouldn’t say so before her. She thinks 
the child is a wonder, but he don’t compare with 
his little cousin here. Johnnie, say bread and 
butter for the lady.” 

“Bed an’ buttum,” said Johnnie. 

“There! You see how perfectly he says it; and 
the best my sister-in-law’s baby can do is to say 
‘bell an’ bullaw,’ and he calls sugar ‘coogah.’ 
Johnnie, say sugar and I’ll give you a lump when 
we get home.” 





m!” 

“There! You see the difference! It’s just so 
with everything, but I never brag about it to my 
sister-in-law, for she’s real sensitive about it. 

“But | ess you wouldn’t ask if this child 
could talk if you could hear him once! Of course 
he’s in a strange place now, and he’s quiet, but I 
zuess he can talk; and I don’t see who he gets it 

rom, either! There are no great talkers in my 
family nor in his father’s.” 


Qe 


Doughnuts in Europe. 


The English have odd ideas concerning certain 
American articles of food. One day a lady at a 
restaurant in London espied certain brown, oily- 
looking cakes. She pointed them out with a 
curiosity large enough to embrace everything 


| hew. 


‘*:What are these?” she asked. 

“Those, madam,” was the answer, “are Amer- 
ican doughnuts.” 

It was a libel, and the visitor knew it, but she 
held her peace. 

But the author of “Hired Furnished” evidently 
found the real article in one of the Channel 
Islands. One morning, Martin, the faithful 
woman who served the two travellers in their 
cottage, my ny, in a plateful of dainties never 
seen be England. 

“I thought 73 might like to taste the Jersey 
wonders,” said she, setting down her plate. 

The instant those American teeth touched the 
disks of golden-brown, there issued thence a 
gush of grateful me i; 

ady. 


“Doug ae pi 

“Nuts!” crie . 

“We call them wonders,” said Martin, smiling 
slightly. “I don’t in the least mind what you ca 
them, for I am sure you like them.” 

Honest Martin! “Dough” seemed to her a 
slight aspersion upon the exquisite brownness of 
her “wonders.” 

“We have never before seen them in Europe,” 
they told her. “They are not made in England, 
nor on the continent. Perhaps America owes 
them to the Channel [slanders who went early to 
the colonies; although, to be sure, the Dutch 
vrows of New York made famous ones.” 
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The Old-Fashioned Soldier. 


The day of the dashing old soldier, who did 
amusingly cool and brilliant things, seems to 
have gone by. Cool the soldier is still expected 
to be, but the chance of doing brilliant things is 
reduced toa minimum. To illustrate the ways of 
the old-fashioned soldier, an English exchange 
tells of an exploit of Private O’Shaughnessy, who 
was in the Indian mutiny. 


Shaugh, as they called him, was one of the 
foremost in an attack ona temple, or a palace, or 
some other gorgeous building, and had not got far 
into it before he came in front of a great mirror. 
Instantly he stopped before it, and though the 
bullets were whistling past him began to admire 
himself and twirl his mustache. : 

“Bedad, Shaugh,” he said to himself, with a 
grin, “ye’re a foine figure of a man.” ; 

Just then a bullet crashed into the mirror, 
breaking the glass into a thousand pieces, and 
obliterating the reflection of Shaugh’s features. 

“Arrah, there!” he called angrily, turning back, 
“ye’ve shpiled the foine view that I had of 
meself.”’ 
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Mixed Printing. 


In small country newspaper offices, where the 
copy goes from the editor to the compositor, then, 
after printing, directly to the subscribers, the 
need of a proof-reader is often felt. For example, 
in a Missouri office, a short time ago, the boy in 
“making up” the forms got the galleys mixed. 


The first part of the obituary of an impecunious 
citizen had been dumped in the forms, and the 
next handful of type came from a galley in which 
was a description of a fire. The country folk 
were much startled when they came to the para- 
graph, which read thus: 

“The pall-bearers lowered the body to the 
grave. It was consigned to the flames. There 
were few if any regrets, for the old wreck had 
been an eyesore to the town for years. Of course 
there was individual loss, but that was fully 
covered by insurance.” 
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| and my dolls and paper-dolls ; and we’re having | had fallen off of his back and bumped his fore- 
| just a beautiful time.”’ head. Then they had taken all the chairs and 


| “That’s right,” Aunt Delight said. “I’d | made a railroad train, and they whistled and 
| climb over there myself if 1 were little enough, | rang the dinner-bell so many times on starting up 


dl 
id 
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| and play house, too.’’ the train, that Aunt Annie, who sat sewing in 
| And then, as she could not find the andirons, | the bay window, was nearly deafened by the 





| she went down-stairs. noise. 

| Maud had never been before in a house witha Still as long as the children were pleasant in 

| garret, and she found pleasure every day in her | their play she said nothing, but let them make as 
play-corner. She said the light came in from a much noise as they pleased. But by and by, | 
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A Coincidence. place under the eaves, and she had found some | after they had played store and “Going to : 

“O mamma!” said little Johnny, old picture-books. Her dolls went to school and | Jerusalem” and “ Little Sally Waters,” they HIDDEN TITLES AND AUTHORS. 
“What do you think I see? to church, 80 she had time to read. began to be tired, and I am afraid, a wee bit cross, Every one of the following sentences contains a 
There’s a baby ’way back in your eye, The visits were nearing an end. Myra had | for when Stewart said, “‘Let’s pway nelephant,” | title of a modern novel and the name of its 

And he looks just like me. enjoyed every moment, and Joseph had enjoyed | Lois replied, crossly, “Yes, and then you’d fal] | 4Uthor: as 
oe _ ae thing . ig mete but there were times when his | again and bump your head an’ jus’ squall an’ certain objectionable neighbor had built. neg 
, Ys ; ad, 2 s ! ry-baby, art! 2. “I,” said Edgar, “2 a tre ‘ . 
I'll tell you, and it’s true row darken as he thought of the brass squall! You’re a norful cry-baby, Stewart!” | “T,” said Edgar, “am on a tramp, and no one 
There’s another baby in my heart, andirons. The little fellow puckered up his lips, all but om, ad o the famous hunter, shall guide 
+ i ” | P A ‘ 2 - 4 me among these mountains 
scent ens ae or J. BURKE | Myra put her candlesticks in her trunk as she ready to cry again, for it hurt his feelings very| 3. “You must do no vandalism,” said the 
= i ~ | packed, and when she had finished she offered much to be called a cry-baby; but just then | —-> —, “bright and early all must 
een - to help Joseph. Aunt Annie looked up from her work. It was| 4. Telescopes used by astronomers a century 
3 “What a big trunk you have!” she said. growing dusk, and soon mamma would come in, | #8° were hardly equal to the spy-glasses of 
a . : i h ade by Smith & ¢ finel 

The Brass Andirons. | brought a big one so as to carry the tired from her long walk, and the disorderly a sh . len dor deeiine ender ae tia ances 
“T am ready for my brass andirons,’’ said Mr. | andirons,” he stated, gloomily. | room would not be a very restful sight, for you pg on — calmly said to his sister, 
Joseph Bishop, when he came with little Maud | ‘Well, there’s room to spare,” said Myra. never saw such a looking place. 4. Wish the inten ctvens aguinst you, you cannet 


to visit the homestead. “Oh, then,” cried Maud, who was bringing! The table was littered over with a confused suce cod, however hard you may try. | 
Years before Aunt Delight had promised | her dolls, “can’t I take the old picture-books, mass of papers, magazines, dissected maps and | wij pk hy A it bas ‘patriotic peed 
and my little table, and my church, and | school-books, while the lamp in the centre had to w oe its uniform. 
° 9 ‘an’? 97? ‘ ahi - : 7 to? 4 , 8. oices of the dee lave no attraction for 
my schoolhouse? Can't I, papa ? its chimney crowned with Jennie’s red tam-o’- any one but a Jew,’ Sta coal tale Gan ae 
Yes, if there’s room,’’ he answered, shanter. On the couch were coats, caps, mittens, | history. 











smiling, for little Maud was his sunshine. a couple of pairs of skates, and more books and 2. 
So away she flew, and presently they papers, while as to the floor, that was strewn ANAGRAMS. 
heard her coming down the stairs with with a little of everything. Two or three of | ' I. 
a thumping, bumping sound, as if she | Clark’s shinny-sticks occupied the space in | Rrra ae * 
were stumbling under a load. She entered front of the stove, chairs reclined helplessly on| ~ : : : tos 
the room flushed and panting, with the their sides or tilted forlornly against the wall, He went tp work bo <= war, 
picture-books, a little wooden cricket, the rocking-horse had fallen and lay with his | And —— the rooms for extra pay. 
and—two tall, brass andirons! nose thrust into one of Stewart’s rubbers ; toys | _. <i oak — could name 
“My soul!” exclaimed Aunt Delight. | and bits of paper were scattered over the carpet, | was : ¢ 
and as for Miss Clarissa, Lois’s favorite doll, | yo. ask what —- —. that she grieved at his fall, 
she was under the stove with her head in a| Her — was shattered, I think that is all. 


nder his papa’s maple-tree 
gJ The little blacksmith stands & 
ots of work he has oe him 
For his busy hands.“ 















here are wheels that need repairing. 

» 1 Scattered on the sod, bd 

There's a row of iron horses. ae | 
Sa AS 7, 







“lose by is the coal- boda anvil, 4 
J Tongs and hammer, too, E 
On the ground are bits 
Ce iii iron y 
And ahorse’s shoe. //ff 


4 Waiting to be shod HH, de 
A 
~here are-wagons minus) sideboards, \ | ails and pins Be glue he uses, 
“Carts without a bangie, ey N) Twine close by him lies, Pg \ 
‘one dolls carriage badly dama aged, Mamma's basket, papa’s ool chest\ 
Axles that are weet — Furnish all st ysl ¥ a. 
is ee 
here’s a tub with — all a, hrough the day this Backsmith Oy 
| Mamma wants it fixed, | In the maple’s shade ; 7:42 
"and a Lricyeley, When each job has been +: orl 
Proudly it’s surveyed. 
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Joseph the brass andirons which stood in 
the old parlor fireplace behind the fireboard, 
unharmed by the cylinder coal-stove whose 
pipe ran into the wall above. She also 
promised his sister Myra the brass candle- 
sticks which stood on the mantelpiece. 
Joseph settled ina distant city, and Myra 
went West to teach. Now they had come 


from East and West to visit Aunt Delight, here he works like grown- up men folks, 
who was clear-headed and vigorous as ever. 


She had kept Myra’s candlesticks bright : . f ~ Though it's really Fun- 
ept My: s P of ‘ 

oaldidek AM ae 7? , 1 ae il, }) Uni mamma calls to supper 
“But I haven’t touched your andirons, 5 Pn And his work is done. 

Joseph,”’ she said. “The fireboard fits so 

tight that I had to let it alone, and you'll Fred H Clifford 

find them in behind it.’’ 
Joseph went to see, and came back greatly’ ‘Good!’ exclaimed Myra. But Joseph said 








excited. nothing. When —- foot cones —— strand, 

“They are not there, Aunt Delight!” he ‘“That’s the church and that’s the school-| saucer of paste, looking as serene as though the | Thoughts of Napoleon filled his brain. 
exclaimed. ‘Some one has taken them. I knew house,” said Maud. “I found them over in my | wax on her face wasn’t getting all soft with the | 7 — — cd from the shrouds, 
they would be stolen. You never lock the front corner.” | heat from the fire. “Pass up those —, it’s going to rain!” 
door, and any tramp could come and rum- “Well! well!” remarked Joseph, at last. “I ‘How would you like to play a new game?” 3 
mage.” remember now, I put them there myself the day asked Aunt Annie, glancing around. “One| jsiamamian 

“My candlesticks are safe,” said Myra, I left home, and I must say I forgot all about it.” | that I read about the other day.” v* a 
serenely. | Aunt Delight smiled composedly. “I knew; “Yes, yes,’’ shouted the children. ‘“‘Do tell | My first is a preposition ; my second is one of 

“Tramps never come here, Joseph,” said Aunt | they were in the house,”’ she said. | us how to play it.” Dickens’s characters; my third is a personal 
Delight, “and our neighbors are honest.” M. L. B. Brancu. | “It is called “The Helping Game,’ ” said | R'Q0U't) eat fourth appe ag ae ear. ane 

“You are too confiding!’ protested Joseph. auntie. ‘You must take four pieces of paper, | 1. 
an doubt quantities of things have been carried a and as Clark is the best writer, he may write| my first is a place of entertainment; my second 

and never missed.”’ , the word table on one pi couch on another, | is well known to all magicians; my third is the 

But Aunt Delight felt sure the andirons would The Wendertes dim. floor on another, and aan on the last one. ee ein oe ake le ee 
be found, and it would all be explained. She A Piece of old board is the back of the steed, Now I will hold them in my hand, and you must descriptive of the approac h to a beautiful retreat 
went up-stairs and for conscience’s sake looked His saddle, old carpeting, gorgeous indeed. _ | each draw one, and this is the game. The one | Provided by a royal lover for his beloved one. 
ps His legs were the rounds of an old kitchen chair, | “ie 
into every room and every closet, though she His tail is of leather instead of horsehair, | who draws the slip marked table must put the 4. 
knew it was useless, for she kept her things in  }yjs pead is a block and his eyes are a pair | table in the nicest kind of order, the one who | CONCEALED SOBRIQUETS OF TWELVE AMERICAN 
such order that she could have laid her hand | (¢¢ knots that most luckily chanced to be there. | gets the couch must tidy that up, and the same GENERALS. 
upon any one of them at midnight, and she On the old kitchen rockers he travels with vim, | with the chairs and the floor.” eee apne. arene veh, ant eee, ee 
knew the andirons were not there. ‘Then she | And the name of this wonderful pony is Jim. “My, I guess mamma will like this the best | acked behind a stone wall, while his right rested 
went up in the west garret, which was also in | with Rex on his back, over carpet and floof, of all our games!” cried Jennie, gleefully. on 5 orem. Foxy movements were nocossary t9 
order. ‘There were chests and spinning-wheels, | He travels great distances, millions or more “T only hope I don’t draw the floor slip,” said ie oo ~~ harrying the Bl ion. “We will 
herbs, and a quilting-frame, but no andirons, | Of miles over mountain and valley and plain, Clark, handing the papers to auntie as he spoke. | die f ting, Joe, = Teng ete soap’ 
and she knew it before she went there. | Through Fairy-land’s Grottoes, past Castles in| “Just look at the things scattered around !” jade hs 4! 3 iittle philosophy, r-7) saneunie 

But the east garret was different, piled with | Spain, Then they all crowded around auntie, and as | you are an American.” Fabius could not have 
bores, bares, old chairs, old books, feather | Ze mits ot Paya and they ome ain. | sqewart was the youngest they gave him the Rel gainagne” umes fret 

| 7 wr 5 =— 





beds, and hundreds upon hundreds of old papers. | 


- . first choice; and which slip do you suppose his | 
‘ |N s > t h for th yonderful Jim. ? 
That was in a sense Joseph’s garret. There viivcncainvesean titan ph iene little fat fingers picked out ? 25 
he had, years before, stowed away things which | And though he is old and his rockers askew, Why, the very worst one of the whole four— ons oh tom : ee = 
had belonged to his parents, meaning some day | H¢ travels as well now as when he was new. the one with floor written upon it. Clark drew pte 


“Jenoy eth grinps fo velo dan lei 


| With Rex on his back and a string in his jaws “chairs,” the easiest one, the couch fell to| Ot mose dogo giane valee eth sert; 


to sort 
them over, but the day never came. He starts not a bit from the toy tiger's claws. 





“0¢ ° po oe ns" Me 
sane sp tg cea vet yes beg gy I the Nursery Jungle there's nothing so grim — - and the table to I as s , : | ( af = = po y~ ee Ly e ~~ hurtt— 
° fs nat it has any terror for wonderful Jim. ey all went eagerly to work, each at his 
never put them there, and as far as she knew, RALPH BERGENGREN. | appointed task, and in a few moments the room soem to Puzzles in Last Number. 
they had never been moved from the fireplace. | began to look much more comfortable. Even 1. “Rab,” bit—rabbit. (Uncle Remus's Brer 
Still she searched up and down the wild | oats — | Baby Stewart trotted busily about, for he knew Rabbit.) 2. Corn, ice—cornice. 3. Pan, oar, ram, 


confusio : f ma—panorama. 
sion, and all in vain. | where most of the toys belonged; and as Clark @. Not able; notable; no table. Isinglass; ts in 


| ie? 2 
Suddenly she heard a little noise, a rustling | Auntie’s New Game. was through before the others, he kindly helped giass; I sing lass. Ten, Don; tend on; tendon, 
sound, in a corner out of sight behind piles of| Mamma had gone down-town to do some his little brother, so that when mamma opened Cow’s lips; cowslips; cow slips. Cats up; cat 


bedding. | errands, and the four children — Lois, Clark, | the door soon after she thought at first the “ gr minaret. 2. Sainted, instead. 
Can that be a rat!’ she exclaimed. A merry | Jennie and Baby Stewart—had been playing all | brownies must surely have been at work. detains, stained. 


laugh answered her, and then Maud’s voice: the afternoon in the sitting-room. They had had| When the children explained the game to her, mB Coe at Find. fond, 
It’s me playing house, Aunt Delight. I have a circus, with Clark crawling about on his hands | she laughed and said she wished they would play fund. fend. Stave. suave, slave, Shave. 7 / 


a house here, and a schoolhouse and a church, and knees for the elephant, and Baby Stewart | that game every day. Karou Lyn. | 5. L,ell. 6. Plumber. 
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A MINERS’ Riot.—The first serious disturb- 
ance which has occurred during the coal-miners’ 
strike took place at Lattimer, near Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, September tenth. A body of 
striking miners, mostly Poles and Hungarians, 
were on their way to compel the miners at | 
Lattimer to quit work when they were intercepted 
by the sheriff of Luzerne County, with a force 
of seventy deputies. The sheriff warned them 
to stop, but they paid no attention; and they 
assaulted him when he tried to arrest their 
leader. Their conduct was so menacing that 
the sheriff ordered his deputies to fire, which 
they did, killing fifteen to twenty of the strikers 
and wounding others. The sheriff afterward | 
called for military assistance to preserve the 
peace, and Governor Hastings ordered the Third 
Brigade of the National Guard to Hazleton. 

YELLOW FrevER.—There has been an out- 
break of yellow fever at Ocean Springs, 
Mississippi, a popular symmer resort on the 
Gulf of Mexico, about sixty miles from Mobile 
and eighty from New Orleans. The disease | 
was at first supposed to be dengue fever, but as 
the death-rate increased the State Board of | 
Health made an investigation and discovered its | 
true character. Rigorous quarantine measures | 
were at once put in force by the health authorities 
of neighboring states. Previous epidemics of 
yellow fever have begun in June, or in July ; the 
late appearance of the disease encourages the 
hope that it will not attain serious proportions. 





SUNDAY OBSERVANCE AND LABOR.— 
Sentiment in favor of Sunday observance is 
materially strengthened when it is perceived that 
such observance is as much in the interest of 
labor as of religion. The recent international 
labor congress at Zurich declared strongly 
against Sunday labor, except such as is “‘abso- 
lutely necessary to secure the resumption of work 
on Monday,” and also such as is “‘required for 
the education and recreation of the people.’ 
The continental delegates favored this resolution ; 
the English members wanted some other rest-day 
than Sunday in certain trades. 


we er ee ere 


A VETERAN PosTMASTER. — Political 
changes in this country have been so numerous 
and their consequences often so sweeping, that 
it is a surprise to learn that there is still in the 
service of the country a postmaster who received 
his first commission under President Jackson, 
and has been continuously in the postal service 
for sixty-seven years. He is W. H. Wallace, 
postmaster at Hammondsville Station, Ohio. In 
a letter to the Postmaster-General he recalls the | 
early days of his service, when it cost twenty-five | 
cents to send a letter, and the postmaster, who | 
was also a merchant, took pay for postage in 
oats, potatoes, butter, or eggs. Mr. Wallace is 
now in his eighty-sixth year. 


| 








THE NILE ExPEDITION.—Berber, the next 
town of importance up the Nile from Abu 
Hamed, was occupied early in September by a 
body of Sudanese who are friendly to the 
British, the dervishes evacuating the place and 
moving southward. Thereupon four of the gun- 
boats which had been collected at Abu Hamed 
were sent forward to Berber: From Berber to 
Omdurman, the seat of dervish power, and the 
real objective point of the Anglo- Egyptian 
expedition, is about two hundred miles in a 
direct line, and the Nile offers an open course. 
The British gunboats, built for this special 
service, draw but two feet of water, and are 
armed with Maxim guns. 

THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. — The 
Ameer of Afghanistan, who was naturally 
suspected of complicity in the attacks on the 
Indian frontier, some of which originated on 
Afghan territory, has twice denied the charges, 
in reply to questions from the Indian government. 
The present ameer, Abdur Rahman, is a 
grandson of the famous ameer, Dost Mohammed. 
Like his grandfather, he has great courage and is 
a capable military leader. He has done much to 
consolidate his empire and to subdue semi- 
independent tribes. He has expressed his 
theory of government in the phrase, ‘‘One must 
be a lion if one would govern wolves.” Before 
he came to the throne he was regarded as a 
protégé of Russia, in which country he had 
lived in exile. As ameer he has lived on good 
terms with both of his powerful neighbors. He 
receives a subsidy from the government of India. 

THE SITUATION IN CRETE.—The blockade 
of Crete, which began March 26th, was formally 
raised September 10th. The foreign admirals took 
this course in view of the acceptance by the 
Christians of Crete of the proposed autonomy. 
A new complication was introduced at about the | 
same time by an unexpected notice served upon 
the powers by Turkey that she had decided to 
appoint a Mohammedan governor of Crete and | 
to retain her troops in the island. Both | 
announcements are in defiance of the expressed | 
intentions of the powers, and if carried out, | 
must nullify all projects for autonomy. 
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About this time of 
Year one wants a 


~ Marlin 
Repeating 
Rifle. 


Tr 2- 
Y page k(justout)which 
is a veritable mine of valuable information tosports- 
men. ives illustrations of all Marlin Rifles. Tells 
how to care for rifles and how to sight them. How 
to reload ammunition; what powders, black and 
smokeless, and how much ; gives accuracy, traje 
ory and penetration of rifle cartridges, Taeluding 
modern small bores ; and 1,000 other things. 
Send Stamps for Postage to 
The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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IN TRAINING FOR 


GOOD —— 
CITIZENSHIP. 


are over fourteen million pupils in the free 


| I public schools of the United States. Free educa- 
tion may not mean as much to the rich, but to the 
poorer man it means everything. How many parents 
of these fourteen million pupils could afford to pay a 
costly yearly tuition fee for each child? Compara- 
tively few. . 

The state, therefore, recognizing this and knowing 
that the stability of our republic depends upon an 
enlightened citizenship, gladly assumes the enormous 
expense of educating her future citizens. 

In return, then, for a free education every pupil owes 
to the state a debt of honor and gratitude. An in- 
telligent, loyal and upright citizenship alone will repay 
this debt to the state. Indeed, to create such a citizen- 





ship is the sole purpose of the state in maintaining 
our public school system at an annual expense of 
more than One Hundred and Eighty Million Dollars. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that the Youth’s 
Companion, some ten years ago, organized the School- 
house Flag Movement, which has now become almost 
universal throughout the land. The flag over the 
schoolhouse should ever be a reminder to the pupil 
of his allegiance and duty to the state. 


No Public Schoolhouse should be conspicuous 
| because of the absence of a Flag. If any of the 
| readers of the Companion know of a school with- 

out a Flag, and will send us the name and address 
of its teacher, we will make it possible and easy for 
that school to raise a Flag of its own within thirty 
es ee a ee ee 
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RacE-CoLors.—Recent observations on the | 
differences of color in different races of men are | 








described in a French journal of anthropology that the demand has nearly } 
by Monsieur Breul. It appears that the color of exhausted our special edition 
the skin depends upon a pigment contained in . = of the 
the deeper layers of the epidermis. This pigment, } 
in the form of minute grains, is distributed in Dre e i 
the same manner in ali races, the only difference 2 Sythe ERS: i! 
‘ ; color j j j ne purpose of the Clu as been 4 
being in the of the grains, which varies highly commended on all sides. One - | 
from black, through many lighter shades, up to letter, which stands for many others, 
light yellow. comes from the Hon. WM. T. HARRIS. if 
—_ LL.D., United States Commissioner of i 
PHONOGRAPH AND TELEPHONE.—In Education. Dr. Harris, after warmly OF ‘i 
—_ : . praising the Library itself, says: eee ‘fe 
Spain, where the telephone is largely used in eb cocaniianiahes tiduides selas A 
place of the telegraph, says Monsieur Pierard, as of the Chub, which e : 
reported in the Electrical World, an ingenious ae eaagee y fl 
aie is to extend the study of 
application of the phonograph to record the history among the people. 
telephonic messages has been made. The receiv- This knowledge is evidently ‘, 
ing operator repeats the message into a phono- the most important kind of 1 
graph, from which it can afterward be transcribed self-knowledge. e : 
at leisure. This saves the delay caused by writing **I wish the Club all suc- ‘ 
the message during its reception, and insures cess in extending the dis- tt 
greater accuracy because the repetition of the enemas | pee — ° ' 
message for the phonograph is heard, simulta- ee ee See ee : ' ) 
neously, by the original sender at the other end Sere ee : 
of the line. . | 
— The publishers have declined to supply another edition save at an advanced price. This compels us to announce that the present ft 
CHANGES UNDER THE OCEAN.—Many of Club must close Oct. 3ist at the latest, and even if another Club is formed the Library cannot be secured except at an increased cost. | 
the violent changes which occur under the BY SPECIAL with the Club, a limited number of sets of this} 4 
: Yedeeihe arevaiiten Weave Ge pplications Should be Sent in at Once iw order to ; 
surface of the sea, as Prof. John Milne has ARRANGEMENT Ofthe Yourn’s Companion, aaa na aes articipate in the distribution at the present very low price. B | 
recently shown, produce effects that are distinct] p / J p 
y igi y WHAT THIS The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History, and Modern History, naturally claim the principal portion of | 
and sometimes disastrously felt on the land. the Library, but Recent History also receives the attention its importance and interest demand, and the record of events is 4) 
Wh found cavity exists in the bed GREAT WORK brought t right down to the present year. The History of Civilization and The Philosophy of History are more fully ' ; 
rerever a pro. REALLY IS. freate an pny meer Torx tae published in re. wg The tilustrations, from Ro we pens OF Ucn ere at ae as 5 
© = sson '. euvilie an or re me ¢ a y-p« s 0 sto a 
of the ocean near the land, and wherever the (there are nearly 100 of them) are more abundant and eccurste akan eae a hex ‘aenk, ‘eative or foreice, ~— on L. ‘at rh). poss Ww hen «3 
border of a continent slopes off into a deep sea, constitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive and valuable History of the World, the Library is simply incomparable. The Largest, Latest, Best. 
great slides are apt to occur, and these often TOPICS OF The he Library resents the, onl pemontie, Meter of “The | SEE HOW Alaska is, the subject of spec ial, treatment. white h Vt 
$ > £ n Inciuc a a a 
cause earthquakes. In Japan, Mr. Milne says, |@ THE DAY. | Ditpute*'<the Mrangvaal Affair” «the Cuban | LATE IT 1S. Klondike and sinct supine, with mew douile-page it 
olution, ’ ether w 1 e late histor T € . a . , « a 
a large number of earthquakes came from the of every important nation, all illustrated and explained with a fare | curtass and report, showlug the differe ant th tothe gold elds. — ith i : 
deep sea off the mouth of the Tonegawa, the number of new portraits, maps and diagrams. | photographic reproductions of scenes on the Yukon River. 
largest of the Japanese rivers. The river brings p : 
de nel te wi dt he WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. | 


brink of a deep hollow in the ocean, and from 


* . tee . President E. Eentene Andrews, of Brown | Ex-President Cleveland writes: | Pres. M, W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, says: : 
time to time the accumulated deposit slides into | % University, sa ays on of te ‘Lit zs a | see fistory wil od tc an tempertant Place. among | , ine ‘hibrary y Cniver: sal thetory | wil prove : 

educ ‘on va u A 4 ‘ar g ni- | ubitcations intendeé 'o give wider familiari vy wt ? fion¢ 7 t n s olds | 
the depths, shaking not only the sea-bottom, but versal History’ is sure to be very grea | ustoricat Meerature.”  ° ee ee ae ee ee | ; 
the adjacent land. : 





—— Rev. Francis w. Greene, Philadelphia, Pa., 





4 oe . Dr. S. G. A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., writes: | W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich.. writes “Fe , paper, type and illustrations are ] 
How X-RAY 8 WouLpD Loox.—Professor “ene Pelee? } am — than pleased lel At pistery ‘arrived “ aoed apnion. i n Bg ym { hav e nev er Pom as yihing in nd i 3 
j 4 , ; wi i shou tn every home and public | de ighted wit. it would not sell tt for dou the a am vetler pleased with nan am wun thts 
pict the ae ae = the X 7 os library in the land.’ cost if / could not get another set.’ - set of books.’ a 
appearance they wou present 1 ey couic | 
isi , i irec- controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, the ; 
be rendered visible. They emanate in all direc OUR C LU B desirable first edition of this splendid Library, and by arranging PLEASE FOLLOW THIS FORM IN MAKING INQUIRY. 


tions from the air irradiated by them, he says, so 
that, if they were visible, the appearance would 





for the entire edition is enabled to ——— the sets (while they 


< the regular oupeeription price een te ar ce % cg tole a a jot over eue-nax McCLURE'S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB. 


be that of a room filled with smoke and lighted iP thorowslity pak ig a ae and biographical ar tices int Sd ae te 1 am interested in your History Club Offer of the 
up bya candle. student, member of a historical club or oceasiona! reader should fail to investigate our club LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Kindly . 
offer. There is already an unusual demand for these sets on the extremely favorable terms send sample pages and specimen illustrations to 
poe offered, and it is advisable to write at_once for full particulars regarding the work and the club dd th Club plen end term 
Tue YUKON GoLp-FIELDs.—The source of pian and price. The club will send you free an interesting set of specimen pages and my sceress wi we e- 
p , Hlustrations, including full-page portraits of Herodotus and Franklin, smaller portraits of six 
the gold found in the river gravels near the great, ocjontiste. also text-page ortraits of Peter the Great, Frederick ithe Great. Queen FO ncn nsescnvorssnnensesecenecoroasvennp sane basabesesnsasssese 
a . lizabe ueen Victoria, the Czar and Czarina, Pau riiger, Genera eyler, with six 
Alaska boundary is, according to the repert of re roductions of famous historical scenes and a double-page colere aoe of Europe since 1878. OCCUPATION 


the United States Geological Survey Expedition 
of 1896, a broad belt of gold-bearing rocks which 
runs from British territory in a northwest 
direction into Alaska. 
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study 
effects of rarefied and of condensed air on human Fees Moderate, | 
respiration. On high mountains some persons From Factory to Family. = 


Circular Free; State y= Add wish to study. 
experience distressing “shortness of breath,” one CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars § ens Soap. International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
result of which is that they are unable to whistle. 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 


eee eee Sno tein Site tet kta bes Set of Rogers Spoons 
FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


















Laborers working in compressed air frequently 4Y changes in contents desired, write. 

find, however, that their powers of exertion are ae a cost . roe 
increased as long as the atmospheric pressure is Both ifat retail ... e : . eo 
not more than double that of ordinary air; but You get the Premium Both $ 10 : | 
beyond that point unpleasant effects are experi- ” gratis. | 


enced after the men have left the working shafts AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
and returned into the open air. On the other IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER 


; tmospheri ressure i case From the ew York Observer : — We unhesitatingly recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, 
hand high a Sp le p in the of | N. This concern makes —< promises and fulfils them in a large way. No one need hesitate to 
persons not doing manual labor has been found RF money to them. Extraordinary value will be received. 








to act as a mental stimulus, increasing the The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


impulse . 
pulse to talk Our offer explained more fully in Youth’sa Companion, Sept, 16th. 


Ladies can get a set (of six) Rogers 
& Bro. At, Silver Plated Tea Spoons for 
selling 1% dozen packages of BLUINE, 


FARNG8"| Bune, 


NATURE’s DIAMOND Lanoraronres.—| 
Much attention im scientifie circles has been | 
attracted by a recent lecture by Prof. William | 
Crookes on “Diamonds.” Professor Crookes | 
made a special study of the diamond-mines of | 
South Afriea, and his conclusion is that the 
gems found there have been crystallized out of 








By Selling 25 Pounds Baker’s Teas, Spices and The Creat Bleaching Gising and Purtiier, 


Baking Powder is prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 
me ” aper with the bluing I sition; it is then dried 
nolten iron containing carbon in solution, and | A total of 200 Ibs. sold will secure a high-grade Bicycle; 75 Ibs. a Red oud ub bate comare pice mpooition a pieee ina dried 
at sufficient depth below the surface to give great | Girls’ or Boys’ Bicycle: 90 Ibs. a Sewing Machine: 'o Grame and it dissolves immediately, peodaches tt 1e 

give & ys’ y iz 


hone; 50 Ibs. a Waltham or Elgin Gold Wate h in 
Yhain: 25 Ibs. for a Banquet Lamp, or a Decorated Tea 
Set, or an Autoharp; 10 Ibs. a Camera, or a Gold Ring; 
121bs. a Repeating Air Rifle; 301bs. a Shot Gun; 8 Ibs. for 
a pair of Barney & Berry Skates ; 26 lbs. fora Mandolin. 


Mr. Baker pays the express on cash orders. 
Send your full address on postal for Cata- 
logue, Order Sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, °%* Springfield, Mass, 


pressure; but this is doing on a large scale what 
Moissan, the French chemist, has succeeded in | 
doing on a small seale. Moissan makes micro- 
scopic diamonds by dissolving carbon in iron, | 
and causing the erystals to form under pressure. 
The chief difference appears to be in the size and 
capacity of the laboratory, in which regard 
nature has a vast advantage. 


Finest Laundry Bluing in the World. 





It will not settle. It will not streak nor injure the 
clothes. Cannot freeze nor be spilled. 

A 0-cent pee kage will bine he laundry of the 
average family for 4 months. 


Send your full name and address by return mail 
and we willforward the Biuine post-paid, and a 
farge premium list in which these spoons and 
many other articles are fully described. 


BLUINE CO., Box 5, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


eagle Americanism” is always to be reprehended ; 
but it is pleasant to record two recent instances, 


»* by | both of which occurred in Boston private schools, | 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
h 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find gear name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
B 


201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 








SEASICKNESS. 


It is said that ninety-five out of every hundred 
persons who go to sea suffer more or less from 
seasickness, and taking the world over, there are 
probably thousands at this very moment who are 
in abject misery from this cause. Yet few are 
deterred by this fact from going to sea, even 
though their own previous experience teaches 
them that they must inevitably suffer. As with 
some other states of temporary distress, so with 
seasickness: when once it is over, the memory of 
it grows dim, and we recklessly incur the risk 
again, realizing our folly only when it is too late 
to stop the boat. 

Although so serious a malady to the sufferer, it 
is very rare that death results from it. Delicate 
women have made voyages of several weeks’ 
duration, suffering every minute of the way, and 
rejecting apparently every swallow of food; yet 
terra firma once reached, appetite returns, and 
after a few days no trace of suffering remains. 

There would be little profit in reviewing the 
many conflicting theories as to the nature of sea- 
sickness, but it is of interest to learn that physi- 
cians who have had most experience with its 
treatment regard it as a nervous affection, and 
not a stomach disorder. Almost every known 
drug has been tried at one time or another, but 
none has been found that will cure all cases. 

A moderately seasick voyager should stay on 
deck every possible minute, as near amidships as 
he can get, out of the direct rays of the sun, and 
where the awful odors of machine oil, steam and 
eooking food may not reach him. Reclining on 
a steamer-chair or lying flat on deck is better than 
sitting or standing, and the best of all correctives 
is diversion, such as is found in lively conversa- 
tion and the like. 

It is impossible to fix any dietary rules appli- 
cable to all cases, and the best way is for each 
one to call, within reason, for what appeals to his 
palate. Although seasickness is not primarily a 
disorder of the stomach, there is no question that 
it is often made worse by the overeating, and 
sometimes overdrinking, so commonly attendant 
upon the farewells of those about to sail. A few 
days of plain living before going aboard will 
perhaps do more than anything else to avert 
catastrophe. 

—_ -- > —— 


CHILDREN OF AMERICA. 


“The very children have caught the air of 
liberty!” exclaimed General Gage, when the 
deputation of Boston schoolboys remonstrated at 
their coasting on the Common being spoilt by the 
British soldiers. Nor was this act a solitary 
manifestation of the spirit of freedom displayed 
by the children of Revolutionary times. The 
little daughter of Elias Boudinof, when twelve 
years of age, having a cup of tea pressed upon 
her while visiting at Governor Franklin’s, pro- 
claimed her rebel principles by raising the cup to 
her lips, and then suddenly crossing the room and 
throwing the contents from the window. 

In New Jersey the sixteen-year-old daughter of 
Mr. Wicke, called Tempe,—probably short for 
Temperance,— was the owner of a fine horse, 
which one day unfortunately attracted the atten- 
tion of several soldiers while she was out riding. 
She soon realized that the men were in earnest in 
their intention of taking the horse from her. 

Suddenly breaking away from them, she gave 
the spirited animal a cut with her whip, and sped 
toward home. But running away was only post- 
poning the trouble, for she knew that the men 
would follow her. Without pansing an instant, 
she trotted to the back door of the house, rode 
boldly through the kitchen and parlor, and thence 
into a bedroom on the lower floor, which was 
generally used as a guest-chamber. 

The soldiers searched every available corner of 
the farm, but the idea that the horse was con- 
cealed in the house did not occur to them, and 
they went away disappointed. The tradition is 
that the horse remained in the bedroom three 
weeks, carefully tended by his young mistress. 


jj | that show that children of the present day may | 
ui] | be as truly patriotic as their forerunners of a | 


century ago. 

In the first case, the teacher was an English- | 
woman, who had more than once aroused the 
smothered indignation of her pupils by what 
| seemed to them insistence on the British standard 
| of excellence as the only one worth regarding. 

“That is not English,” she said one day, as a 
young girl made a slip in pronunciation. “Why 
do you not give the broad a? We are English— 
we are all English!” 

“You may be, Miss —,” answered the girl, in 
dignified tones, “but I am not. I am Yankee— 
Yankee to the back-bone!”’ 

The other occurrence took place in a boys’ 
school. One of the instructors was a young man 
of excellent character and amiable intentions, 
who had apparently imbibed that contempt for 
America and American institutions which is 
sometimes noted in people who have made a 
brief stay abroad, and which he never failed to 
express on every possible occasion. 

The boys held their peace till the close of the 
school term; then they presented their unpatriotic | 
teacher with a beautiful edition of “The Man) 
Without a Country’—probably one of the best 
lessons in patriotism ever penned. 





ON TIME. 


The American boy is not the only one, it 
appears, who sometimes has the sagacity to 
apply for a situation just in the nick of time. A 
London paper tells of a small boy who dashed 
breathless into a merchant’s office and demanded: 

“Is the oth md in?” 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

“Must see him myself. Most pertickler.” 

“But you can’t see him.” 

“Must, really—immejit. I tell you it is most 
pertickler.” 

The boy’s importunity at last won him admis- 


sion. 
“Well, boy, what is it you want?” asked the 

merchant, with some anxiety. | 

“Do you want a orfice boy, sir?” } 

“You impudent young rascal! We’ve got one.” 

“Beg pardon, you aint, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your boy’s just been run over in Cheapside, 

sir, and he won't never work for you no more.” 
The applicant was engaged. 


PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


An exchange prints a pretty and pathetic story 
said to have been related by Professor Gallaudet, 
the well-known instructor of deaf-mutes. 


The professor has a favorite pupil—a little deaf- 
mute_ boy, ay oe bright. Mn Gallaudet 
asked him if he knew the story of George Wash- 
ington and the cherry-tree. With his nimble 
ee sy aaa one said he did, and proceeded 

repea 

The noiseless gesticulations continued until the 
boy informed the professor of the elder 
Washington’s discovery of the mutilated tree and 
of his quest for the mutilator. 

“When George’s father asked him who hacked 
his favorite cherry-tree,” signalled the voiceless 
child, “ porge put his hatchet in his left hand—” 

“Stop,” interrupted the professor. “Where do 
he get your pererity for saying he took the 

tehet in his left hand?” 

“Why,” responded the boy, “he needed his right 
hand to tell his father that he cut the tree.” 


LOYALTY IN ENGLAND. 


A British journal tells a queer story connected 
with the Queen’s Jubilee. 


A Londoner was reproaching the owner of a 
house on the route of the great procession with 
having let it for the day to a citizen of the United 


tes. 

“It is disgraceful!” he said, indignantly. “The | 
queen graciously offers to show herself to a) 
certain number of her London subjects, and they 
promptly let their windows and go to another part 
of the town. It is disloyal!” 

“Disloyal!”’ replied the house-letter. “Just the 
contrary. We do it for the purpose of having as 
many portraits of our sovereign as possible—and 
all in gold.” 








| “ ESQ.” 

In Paris, as well as in some other parts of the 
| world, there are men of fashion who aim to do 
everything as the English do it. A foppish 
Frenchman, who knew no English, but neverthe- 
less called himself a “gentleman,” went so far in 
his Anglomania as to write “Esq.,” after the 
names of men to whom he wrote letters, on the 
backs of the envelopes. By and bya friend asked 
him what this meant. 


“Why, the English do it,” the other answered. 
“Yes, but what does ‘esq.’ mean?” 
“Why, you see, the English are of a very cold 
temperament, and admire cold things, and ‘esq.,’ 
which means ‘Esquimau, is a great compliment!” 


AT HIS WORD. 


Many post-office names are queer enough to 
make one desire an explanation of them. Some- 
times the explanation is queerer than the name 
itself. 


A minister in Cass County wrote to Washington 
in behalf of the residents of a growing hamlet, 
asking that a post-office be added to its institu- 
tions. The we was favorably received, and 
he was asked snsenet a name that would be 
acceptable to his neighbors. 

He replied that they were not hard to please, so 
long as the name was peculiar. The post-office 
department took him at his word, and “Peculiar” 
° he apne of the office to this day.—Xansas City 
Journal, 


A SCHOOLGIRL, who had_ accidentally ex- 
changed umbrellas with another, sent her this 
note: “Miss A. presents her compliments to Miss 
B., and begs to say that she has an umbrell 
which isn’t mine; so if you have one that isn 
hers, no doubt they are the ones.” 
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The spirit of what is sometimes called “spread- | 
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FFFFSFTFFTS 
SMELL IT! No such toasty, aromatic 
—— leaf ever came from your 
corner grocer’s. We have sold a half mil- 
lion pounds of CARICOL BLEND TBA. We 
want toadd you to the list now. We will 
send a ¥% lb. in asilver sack for 10 cents. 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO., 
Tea Importers. Philadelphia. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade. 


RUBBER ATTACHMENT | 
For RAT-TRAP PEDALS _ 


A boon to Cyclists. Saves wear on 
Shoes. Fits any Pedal. Put on in Q 
a minute with your two hands. . .. 





















BOC. sur treads. Elastic Tip Co., 


370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
115 Lake 8t., Chicago, Il. 735 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 


CHRISTMAS soticirors 
iS COMIN WANTED rorovr 


1897 set of Juveniles 

for the Holidays. 
Four books from 50c to $2.25. Just right for the wee ones 
togrown up folks. Ours largest and handsomest. Easiest 
tosell. Full lovely pictures, many of them in rich colors, 
Bonanza for agents. Every buyer gets a present. Demand 
enormous. Commissions 50 per cent. Credit given. Freight 
paid. Outfits free. Write quick for outfit and territoty, 
















Dominion Co. Dept. J, 356 Dearborn St. Chic: 





GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
@ Breakfast 
¥aa Cocoa 








Made from choice Pacific Coast wheat. 
All the nerve and strength-giving quali- 
ties carefully .retained, only the outer 
or woody fibre being removed. 


Delicious, 


Nutritious. AN AGREEABLE CHANGE 


FROM OATMEAL. 


The best food for young children. Cut of 
the bear on every package.. At all Grocers. 





Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 





Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 





Is the most effective agent known to 
science for the relief and cure of Ca- 
tarrh and all kindred diseases. A trial 
will convince you. Book sent FREE. 
J HUBBARD & CO, 22 Franklin Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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NEARSILK The New Lining. 








Registered. Fashionable Shades. 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. Strong enough for Waist Lining. 
Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


N U B | A N Fast Black Linings 


Will Not Crock. 








Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 


or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
“Nubian Fast Black ’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


highest requirements. 


Fill the 











Make haste 


with the dishes if yeu're going out. To get 
through quickly, take Pearline and water. Not 
only for quickness but for thoroughness. Pearl- 
ine cuts the grease in a wonderful way. Less 
time and less work in washing dishes, pots and 
\ pans, and all the kitchen things. 

Pearline makes clean wheeling, too. 
Nothing like it to get rid of grease, mud, 
dirt, and grime on clothes and hands, 
or for cleaning up generally. It’s an excel- 
lent chain lubricant. Keep a tin can or 
bottle of it in the tool-bag. 
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; Ne ny an Ci) a 
Las A sais rf R 1897 Gas 
Plant them this Fall in Your Garden, “@ AUTUMN 
Or Grow them in Your House this Winter. ~ < ; 


They are equally adapted for both purposes, and will delight you with ( Al AN LOG UE 














their profusion of gorgeously beautiful flowers and delicious perfume. 


All up-to-date sorts 
FLOWERING | and nearly all differ- } 
ent, delivered free y 
BULBS nywhere in the U.S. e 
la ) 


a 
for . « « 








HIS collection embraces: Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocus, MAILED FREE GS 

Glory of the Snow, id-flowered Iris, Giant Jonquils, Giant (> 24M . A 

Snowdrops, Bermuda Easter Lily, Anemones, Fritillarias, etc. PZ TO THOSE NAMING 
Pane Fm. THIS PUBLICATION 
REAVER PREERERE RE PEER ay Oe 


PETER HENDERSON& CO. 23:°227.. NEWYORK 
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A Singular Adventure. 


In 1843 John Drummond Hay, then an 
attaché. of the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople, while returning from a diplomatic mission 
at Brusa, gave his horse to the Greek guide to 
lead, that he himself might indulge his love of 
sport. Game was plentiful ; he shot many birds, 
and though warned by the guide, wandered 
many miles from the road. When night over- 
took them, the Greek said he knew not where 
they were, nor what direction to take. ‘The fact 


that they had lost their way was the occasion of | * 


a singular adventure. 

Mr. Hay, seeing a light about two miles 
distant, decided to ride there and ask for shelter. 
They soon arrived at a large building, surrounded 
by a high wall enclosing farm-buildings. On 
knocking loudly at the large gate, an old Turk 
appeared. ‘I aman English traveler and have 
lost my way,” said Mr. Hay, who spoke the 
Turkish language. “Can you give us shelter 
for the night anywhere in the farmyard, a feed 
for my horses and a little bread and coffee, for 
we are hungry ?” 

The Turk answered that his master was —— 
Bey, a landed proprietor, and he would ask his 
permission for the Englishmen to sleep in one 
of the outhouses, and to put up the horses. In 
a few minutes a Turkish gentleman, dressed in 
a fur pelisse and fez, appeared, who, after the 
usual salutations, asked, ‘“‘Are you an English 
gentleman?’ “I am,’ said Mr. Hay, without 
making known that he was one of the secretaries 
of the British Embassy. The Turkish gentle- 
man then bade him welcome, and ordered the 
old man to lodge the guide in a room in the 
farm-buildings, and to stall and feed the horses. 


| of the family. 





Leading Mr. Hay to the door of his house, 
and opening it, the gentleman said, “You are | 
an English gentleman, and therefore a man of | 
honor. I am about to do that which no | 
Mohammedan ought to do, and adimit you to) 
my harem amongst my family. I have heard | 
that English gentlemen visit the houses of their 
friends. You shall have the privilege of visiting | 
my house. I. have special reasons for my | 
conduct ; but I beg you to keep your visit secret | 
from every one, and never to mention what you 
may see within my house.”’ 

Leading the Englishman up a narrow staircase | 
into a well-lighted room, furnished with carpets, 
divans, mirrors, Turkish tables, and a couch 
with cushions and a silk quilt, the host said, “1 
shall leave you to repose. Supper is ordered; a 
pipe and coffee will be brought you; order what 
you please. An English effendi is always a 
man of honor.”’ 

In a few minutes a tall, graceful girl of 
seventeen entered the room, bearing a pipe, 
whose amber mouthpiece she, with a sweet 
smile, put into the guest’s mouth, and then 
retired. She was dressed in a jacket such as 
Turkish ladies usually wear, and a white muslin 
sash, with embroidered ends, wound round her 
waist, supported her yellow silk trousers. Her 
complexion was olive, her eyes large and dark, 
fringed with long eyelashes. She looked grave 
and sad, and blushed as she entered. Her hair 
was braided in tresses around her head and 
adorned with coins. Two long braids hung 
down her back. 

Then another damsel appeared, bearing coffee 
in a cup studded with precidus stones, which she 
placed on the table. She seemed about fifteen, 
and was dressed like the pipe-bearing damsel, 
but not sodemure. ‘“‘My father,” said she, in a 
sweet voice, and with a mirthful expression, “‘bids 
me ask if there is anything you wish for, and to 
say your supper will soon be ready.’’ Then she 
retired. Shortly after the elder damsel reappeared 
bringing sherbet, and bowing, left the room. 

Then the host came in and Jed the Englishman 
to a lower room, and saying, “You will be better 
able to enjoy your supper without my presence,”’ 
retired. The two maidens waited on the guest, 
bringing him in succession savory dishes, with 
fruit and sweets. After supper the bey con- 
ducted him to his apartment, where coffee was 
served by the two damsels, both of whom were 
his daughters. 

The Englishman expressed his thanks to the 
bey for his hospitality, and for the great conti- 
dence he had shown by admitting him among his 
family. Upon this the bey said he would relate 
why he had broken through the Mohammedan | 
custom and welcomed the guest to his harem. 

“When I was a young man,” said he, “! 
was returning on a vessel of Alexandria to | 
Constantinople, from a pilgrimage to Mecca. | 
The ship sprung a leak during a heavy gale. 
We had just time to get into the boat—captain, 
crew and myself—before she went down. | lost | 
all my clothes and money, save a few piasters. 
We were picked up by an English vessel bound 
for Salonica. The captain gave us dry clothes, 
dressing me in a warm suit of his own, and | 
supplied us with food. 

“On arriving at Salonica 1 was enabled, | 
through an interpreter, to express my thanks to | 
the captain and to offer to pay my passage. He | 
would not aecept a piaster, but on the contrary 
insisted upon my accepting sufficient money to | 
pay my way to Constantinople. I then made a 





| no sickness here.” 


THE YOUTH'’S 


vow to give proof of my gratitude for the 
captain’s kindness to the first Englishman who 
should afford an opportunity. You are the first ; 
but keep my reception a secret, and above all, 
the fact that you have been waited on by my 
daughters ; for it would be a serious matter if it 
should be known to my co-religionists. Don’t 
tell your Greek guide that you have seen any 
women in the house.” 

The ‘Turkish host consented, however, on 
being told that his guest was an attaché of the 
British Embassy, to his informing the ambas- 
sador, confidentially, of all that had happened. 
The next day the Englishman and his guide, 
after a good breakfast, departed. He learned 
from the Greek that the bey had but one wife, and 
that there were no other inmates of the harem 
save the two daughters and some black slaves. 

The bey’s hospitality was brought by the 
ambassador to the notice of the porte, with a 
suggestion that the government should express 
its approval. A “‘berat,” or edict, was sent, 
placing the bey under the special protection of 
the sultan, and commending him to the good 
offices of the pasha. 

The hospitable Turk’s act was rash; if it had 
become known, he would have been ostracized 
by his Mohammedan acquaintances. When the 
Prince of Wales visited India, he expressed his 
wish to see the inside of a Hindu gentleman’s 
home, and to become acquainted with the women 
A native, rich and of high caste, 
was found willing to grant this privilege to the 
son of his empress. ‘The prince paid the visit, 
saw the ladies, and was pleased. But on his 
departure from Caleutta, the native gentleman 
and his family were ‘“‘cut”’ by their co-religionists, 
and never recovered their social position. 





er 


Turk and Christian. 


The Mussulman of Turkey regards the 
Christian with contempt. An idea of the feeling 
which has long existed between the two may be 
gained from an ineident taken from the note- 
book of a newspaper correspondent in 1875. 


I had, says the correspondent, a zaptieh, or 
| ‘Turkish rural policeman, who accompanied me 
in rowed of my wanderings. The man was 
| kind-hearted and gentle, and I saw many a 
considerate act of his when he was with me, but 
it never occurred to him that it was wrong for a 
‘Turk to appropriate the property of a Bulgarian. 

One hot day, after a dusty ride, we found 
ourselves on the of a hil on the sides of 
which were vineyards full of fruit. Presently, 
as I sat on the ground, I found that my zuptieh 
and the horses had disappeared. In vain I 
called ; there was no response for some minutes, 
then he returned and beckoned me to follow him. 

To my amazement he had turned the horses 
loose to eat up the little —— and had picked 
thirty or forty great bunches of grapes, which he 
was carefully stowing away in his saddie-bags, | 
having reserved the best for me, and was | 
preparing to ascend a peach-tree and to strip 

t al 

When, in imperfect ‘Turkish, I refused to 
participate in his act of at hee = — the 
grapes I had refused, gazed or a 
moment, then putting them into his —~ f -&, 
mounted in solemn silence and rode down the | 
hill. It was an hour before he spoke, and then | 
it was to express a fear that the heat had affected 
my 

X For, ” said he, ‘‘if the Chelleby Effendi would 
hirea cart we might go to that vineyard to-morrow 
and take away as many grapes as we could sel 
for ten dollars!” 





Now this man was one of the best of his class, 
as gentle as he was brave; but his education had 
taught him that what belonged to a Christian was 
his as a Moslem, and this idea had all his life 
been built up in him by what he saw around him. | 

“Had the Bulgarian proprietor,” adds the 
narrator of this story, “resisted this spoiling of | 
his goods, this kind and gentle policeman would 
probably have slain him without compunction, 
and would have considered any man a fool or 
a madman who had suggested that he had 
committed a crime.” 
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In Time of Plague. 


In lands where sanitary precautions are potent, 
it is difficult to realize that there are still great 
countries where the ignorance of the inhabitants 
fights, every day, a terrible battle with common 
sense. An official resident of India during the 
plague says that in the course of his duty he 
knocked at a door and received no answer. 
Finally a wretched-looking old man appeared 
and looked through the lattice, with eyes made 
shifty by fright. 





“Open!” called the visitor, for it was he and 
| his Wir cahity who must number the dead. 

“Why, sahibs? Why should I open?” 

“y -, have sickness here ?”” 

The old man trembled. ‘No, sahibs, there is | 


“Open !"’ 
With palsied hands he obeyed, and the visitors | 
struggled through a dark passage into a darker 
room, where four women and three men made a | 
wretched picture. 
“Are all well here?” | 
“Oh, yes, sahibs, we are all well!’’ 
“*No one has had sick 
“No, sahibs, none.” 
Lying = in the air, yet there seemed to be 


ness ?’’ 


no way < roving it, and the visitors turned | 
ke "i lenly one of them exclaimed, ‘*What | 
this?” 


The covering was pulled from a woman’s | 
head, and she was seen to be dead, stone-dead | 
from’ the plague! So the infection spreads. It | 
is concealed from the authorities, and as for med- 
a. ar rejected it as poison. A verse from 
the Koran, blessed by a priest and tied in a 
leather case upon the arm, is the native remedy. | 


COMPANION. 


MRS. J. D. MOYER, of Rome, N.Y. 
Made $ in one week selling the Improved Gem 
Raisin Seeder. seeds a pound in five ™in- 
utes. Samples freetoagents. F. E. Tournier, Boston 
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ALMOST CRIMINAL TO REMOVE THE 
GLUTEN OR LIFE-GIVING PROPERTY 
FROM FLOUR. 
“Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of Harvard, | 
in an able illustrated article on ‘Cereal Foods,’ 
in the American Medical Weekly, says: ‘The | 
gluten of cereal foods is their nitrogenized | 
element, the element on which depends their life- 


sustaining value, and this element is, in the white | 


and foolishly fashionable flour, almost entirely 
removed, while the starch, the inferior element, 
is left behind and constitutes the entire bulk and 
inferior nutriment of such fiours. To use flour 
from which the gluten (inthe bran) has bees | 
removed, is almost criminal. That itis foolish | 
and useless needs no further demonstration. 
In sickness, and in the sickness of infants espe- 
cially, starch is highly injurious, while gluten 
is life-giving and restorative.’ 

“In the valuable article from which the above 
extract is taken, microscopical examination is 
given of forty-four kinds of flour and health foods. | 
Of the Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., who 
manufacture Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of | 
the entire wheat, he says: ‘ The field is filled with 
gluten cells. Repeated examinations prove this | 
to be the best flour examined.’ One can readily | 
see, being more nutritious, in point of economy, 
even, this flour is invaluable. It is preferable for 
making anything that is ordinarily made from 
white flour; makes better pie-crust, better cake 
and griddle-cakes, and for toast, pudding and 
gems, has no comparison with other. flour. Still 
further, what will, with many, be considered the 
best argument for its use, the taste of this flour is 
sweeter and more ‘nutty.’ Once accustomed to 
the ‘Flour of the Entire Wheat,’ white flour 
seems tasteless and insipid, and none will return 
to its use from choice. Hundreds of cases within 
my knowledge attest to this fact.”— New York 
Christian Nation. 
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licious, Rich, 
| Natural Fruit 
| Flavor of 


| Wales’ 


Red Currant Jelly, 
Black a Jelly, 
Barberry Jel jelly 
Raspberry Jell 

Gra (Pox) Jelly, 
Crab-Apple Jelly, 
Quince Jelly, 

Apple Jelly, 

in some other brand of 
jellies that you buy for 
half the price. It’s easy 
to take apple-pulp and 
chemicals and make a 
cheap mixture that looks 
§ like jelly. If you want this kind 
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you can a7 it cheap, but when you 


iutely PURE WA a Jeg” 


lutely PURE 
JELLIES buy 

SOLD BY §. Ss. PLERCE CO., Boston, 
and by all Leading Grocers. 
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FLOWERING BULBS 


r House and Winter Gardens, We beat the 
| 4% on prices for Fall Howe ring Bulbs. Send 2h5e. 
for our specia. collection of selected Hyacinth, Nar 
cissus, Tulip and Crocus Bulbs, with list of all assort 
ments and desc + directions for de veloping. 
Mention The Brockway-Smith Dorperption, 
this paper 146 OXFORD ST., LYNN 
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: THIS CART? 
+ GIVEN. 











movable sliding seat, welded steel tires, steel 
axles, all hard wood, handsomely finished, 
wood dasher, whip socket and whip. Wheels 
are made of selected stock and have turned 
spokes and plated hub bands. A cart that 
every boy should be proud to own. 

We make you a free gift of this cart if you 
will take orders amony your friends for ten 


pounds of any of our Teas or Baking Powder, 
or for a mixed order, Tea, Coffee, Extracts, 
ete., amounting to six dollars. We’ yay all ex 
press charges on cart and goods, deliver them 
at your door free, send the cart with the goods 
and give you time to deliver your goods and 
collect your money before paying for them. 


If you want a cart send for our Premium Lists. 


TILDEN TEA COMPANY, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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GOSH EN CARPET 

: SWEEPER. 

“SAVES [ERR Dmiemeo einer 
THE 





ine GOSHEN CARPET SWEEPER 
takes the dirt, not the carpet 
Runs lightly, dumps easy. 
Write us at once so we can tell 
you more about it. Let us tell 
you how a sweeper should work. 


Goshen Carpet Sweeper Co., 


CARPET. 
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CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





DRA AAA AAA AAA 
SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


New Companion 
Sewing 
Machine 


With Full Set of 
Attachments only 


$19.00. 
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Money 


Warranted for Five Years 
refunded if not satisfactory Why pay 


$35 or $40 for a Sewing Machine when 


one of equal merit can be purchased 
for only $19.00? 
Send for Descriptive Circular of the 
New Companion Sewing Machine. 
| 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Easy! 


Don’t try to 
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Glenwood 


The Glenwood agent 





Make Cooking 


keep house without 


This Oven Thermometer 


Or write WEIR STOVE COMPANY, + = 
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PAAR PLAS! 
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The ‘¢ 


sreatest Help” (= 
to modern cooking E 


ever invented. 


RANCES. 


in your town has them. 





Taunton, Mass. 
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IV. | THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Loaf of this Bread FREE ; At our Exhibit at the 





Boston Food Fair. 


F course you are going to the Fair—everybody’s 
going! No exhibit there will be more inter- 
esting than our Bakery in full operation and our 
working model of the “ Old Grist Mill,” where we 
shall serve FREE Samples of our wonderful 


{ 
: 


Old Grist Mill 


WHEAT PRODUCTS. 


OLD GRIST MILL ENTIRE WHEAT COFFEE. 
OLD GRIST MILL ROLLED WHEAT. 


OLD GRIST MILL TOASTED WHEAT. 
And to every purchaser of a package of any of REE 


these goods we shall give a Loaf of Bread made 


from our Otp Grist Mitt ENTIRE WHEAT, FLour a 


We'll Wait for You at the Old Grist Mill. 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 





MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


Oct. 4 to Oct. 30, 1897. 


10 A.M. TO 10 P. M., DAILY. 


The most complete Exhibit of Food Products ever seen in Boston. Beside 
the hundreds of interesting exhibits; samples, novelties, etc., there will be 


HE HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE, in which Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, 
Miss Barrows, Miss Wills, Miss Wilson and others will lecture 
on cookery and kindred topics of vital interest to every housewile. 
Special attractions during day and evening . 


HE BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT will show the latest machinery and 
methods employed by modern baking establishments, hotels, 
confectioners, etc. . edeg ites. ee a Seebe Geis Rees es 


HE MAINE EXHIBIT, conducted by Miss Cornelia T. Crosby, “Fly- 
Rod,’ will show the wondertul food resources of the State of 
Maine. Miss Crosby will wear her hunting costume, and will ex- 
hibit a Hunters’ Log Cabin‘ Lean-to,”’ Indian Camp, Maine Guides, 
Fishing Tackle, Rods, Reels, Aroostook Potatoes, etc., etc. . 


HE IRISH EXHIBIT. Features that attracted 750,000 visitors in 
New York will be shown here on aneven grander scale than there. 


OUSA BAND of Fifty Soloists will give concerts day and evening. 
Sousa’s Concerts pack theatres at $1.00 to $2.00 per seat. Also 
Salem Cadet Band, Reeves’ American Band and other Musical 
Attractions of high repute eicathas oe “se < 


HE AGRICULTURAL sepeabinion eee A . ar. pceber as and 
pleasing exhibit. ’ 


FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 


ug There — be given to the first five hundred women every morning five hundred beautiful 
Souvenir S 8 of ¢ fferent designs. reprsconits Boston Tea Party, Pau! Revere. Bunker Hill, 
Old State pase. Old South Church and Faneuil! Hall; 4,500 articles of value ranging from five to 
twenty-five cents, given away daily to men, women and children with ¢ oupon ticket 


Admission 25 Cents. 


Tickets on Sale at 10 A. M., October 4th. 











PACKAGE TEAS 
Orloff. Orange Pekoe. 


Formosa Ooloong. 


Koh-i-noor. Seal Brand. 





Most Economical, because Purest and Best. 
Look for the Tea - +++ One Pound Makes Over 200 Cups. 


Box on your 
Grocer’s Counter, 














Ceylon and India. 


a 


English Breakfast. Japan. 
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The Perfection of Toilet Soap. 


Has a Luxuriant Soothing Lather. 
Delightful in Use. 
Has a Rich, Delicate Perfume. 
Leaves the Skin Soft and Smooth. 


Jersey Cream Soap can be used with perfect 
assurance by those whose skins are so tender 
as to be easily irritated by ordinary soaps 


Absolutely Pure. 


It is made with the same care that has 
made Wituiams’ SHavine Soaps the Standard 
of the World. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 











For a limited time only with 
every dozen cakes will be_care- t 
fully packed a Beautiful paae- r 
parent Window Thermomet: § 


rt nese to an oP 
neon = Office in * 9s. 4 
.- 6 13 
Address DEPARTMENT Y, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers Sor. eer 50 Years of 
iliams’' Famous Shaving Soaps 








SEPTEMBER 30, 1897. 



























